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FOR AGES 5 to 8 
Andy 
Pandy’ s 


Adventures 

8/6 by 

MARIA BIRD 

What happens to 

Andy Pandy and 

his friends when 

they are not on 

television? Here 

are longer stories about the 
lovable baby clown, with 
illustrations by Matvyn Wright. 

8 X 53 ins. 


Mr Grimpwinkle’ s 


Marrow 

6/- by JOAN DRAKE 
Kindly Mr. Grimpwinkle invents 
a fruit drink which makes a 
marrow—and Prunella Pusscat— 
grow enormous. Illustrated by 
Stewart Irwin. 7} x 54 ins. 





FOR AGES 8 TO 11 


Perils of Pacifico 


W. H.WOOD 


An extravaganza in rich rolling 
prose, telling how a good 
brigand, Pacifico, outwits a bad 
governor, Pomposo. 7} x 53 ins. 


FOR OLDER GIRLS 


As Far As Singapore 
10/6 by PAMELA BROWN 
Fenella and the two Chinese 
children she escorts by BOAC 
Britannia, have many exciting 
and tense moments in Singapore 
before the F'rst Officer of the 
plane comes to their aid. A gay, 
impetuous story for girls. 


Brockhampton Press 
Market Place Leicester 











These books will make popular presents 


Barboche by Henri Bosco 


Pascalet, and Aunt Martine, followed by the dog 
Barboche, go on a journey through the Provengal 
countryside 10s 6d net 


The Summer in Between — by Eleanor Spence 


In the summer before she goes to a new school, Faith, 
who lives in Australia, makes some new friends and 
writes a play for them to act 10s 6d net 


by Hans Baumann 


Anne’s brother Tom laughs at her for being afraid of the 
dark, but the Unicorn helps her to overcome her fears 
12s 6d net 


Picasso by Elizabeth Ripley 


The most recent in this author’s series of biographies 
of great artists 17s 6d net 


Merrily on High arranged by Guthrie Foote 


A collection of carols, arranged so that all the family 
may play and sing them, and illustrated on every page 
by Charles Keeping 15s net 


Oxford University Press 











for Children 





Monica Edwards KILLER DOG 


Famous for her stories of Punchbowl Farm, \’ onica Edwards 
now introduces a new farm family, the Hawkes of Owler’s 
Farm. This is the story of how they save their sheepdog 
Glen, when he is accused of being a killer dog. 

Illustrated 10s6d 


John Verney FRIDAY’S TUNNEL 


“Delightful book for intelligent children and adults. It is 
immortalised by wonderful illustrations.” DAILY EXPRESS. 
“Ingenious and topical adventure.” YORKSHIRE POST. 
“Guaranteed to keep you guessing.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. . 

12s6 


Paul Watkins TRAITOR AT FORT BENT 


Written when he was only twenty, this galloping story of 
U.S. Cavalry and Red Indians crackles with excitement. 
10s6d 


Akosua Abbs ASHANTI BOY 


“An unusually fine book ; should be read by as many young 
people as possible. Beautifully written.” GUARDIAN. “One 
reads with mounting excitement.” LISTENER, 10s6d 


Eric Williams THE TUNNEL 


A special illustrated edition for children of this vivid story 
of life and escape in a prisoner of war camp, by the author 
of The Wooden Horse. 10s6d 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROCKET) 


by Anne Molloy. With pictures in colour by Artur Marokvia 


An early review from Smith’s Trade News: “I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending The Christmas Rocket. The setting is Italy on Christmas Eve, ff 
and Dino is to accompany his father to the market to sell their pottery. 7 
Disaster befalls Dino when he is knocked down by a motor-scooter and his f 
pottery is smashed, but the situation is saved by the stranger from the North, 
and Dino and his family are able to celebrate Christmas far more happily — 
than they had dared to hope. The illustrations, both coloured and black 
and white, by Artur Marokvia, are delightful and will help to bring the ff 
text to life for any child in the five - eight age group.” 12/6 


and all the other autumn books are now published: 


ISLANDS OF ADVENTURE by Ray Bethers 


THE HOUSE WITH ROOTS by Barbara Willard 
(Star book on A.R. television November 20th) 


COCKY AND THE MISSING CASTLE by E. Beresford ... 12/6 
MYSTERY IN FLORENCE by Edward Fenton 
YOUNG CLIMBER by Robert Bateman 
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The New Phoenix ‘Living Biographies’ 


Sir Vivian Fuchs by Egon Larsen 
Sir John Cockcroft by Ronald Clark 


First volumes in an important and authentic junior 
series. Egon Larsen tells the story of ‘Bunny’ Fuchs’ 
life, culminating in his  lion-hearted Antarctic 
crossing ; Ronald Clark takes as his subject the man 
who helped Rutherford to split the atom and later 
probed the secrets of radar and the atom bomb. 
Photographic plates. 8/6 each 


The Cherry Tree An omnibus volume of Poems, 
familiar and unfamiliar, from all time, selected 
and introduced by Geoffrey Grigson 


We believe that this book of English poetry will 
become a children’s ‘standard.’ The well-known and 
loved poems take their place with much that is 
unfamiliar and ripe for discovery. The poems are 
divided under thirty headings, each introduced by Mr. 
Grigson and nicely decorated with a woodcut. 25/- 


The Children’s Book of Make and Do 
by Gert Lindner 


A big book of inexpensive ideas for rainy days (and 
days outdoors). It will appeal to youngsters of 7 - 17. 
Fir-cones and paper, match-boxes and moss — all 
can be fashioned into original playthings, as this 
book shows. With 12 full-colour plates and colour 
throughout the profuse illustrations. 18/- 


New in the ‘Great Moments’ series 


Great Moments in Rescue by Ronald Clark 
Great Moments with Trains 


by David St. John Thomas 


Latest titles in this well-established series. Ronald 

Clark reccunts ten true and inspiring stories of 

danger disregarded. David Thomas describes important 

events on the railway from the rescue of the little 

Talyllyn line to the building of the mighty CPR. 

Each with 10 drawings. 8/6 each 
* 





Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 10-13 Bedford St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2 


General and children’s catalogues available on request 














THE ACORN LIBRARY 


A new series of first reading books for young 
children, providing simple stories, well told 
and well illustrated. Each book has a decor- 
ated binding and coloured endpapers. The 
first two titles indicate the wide scope of the series, to which four 
more titles will be added early in 1960. Future authors include 
René Guillot, Helen Clare and Anita Hewett. 





THE RELUCTANT DRAGON by Kenneth Grahame 
with drawings by Peggy Fortnum 
In this Centenary year of the birth of Kenneth Grahame, here is 


an attractive edition of one of the best-loved stories from Dream 
Days. 


THREE AT THE SEA by David Severn 
with drawings by Margery Gill 
Two small boys and a girl spend a holiday at the sea, and this is 


a straightforward, uncomplicated account of their everyday doings— 
building sand forts, fishing in rock pools, and visiting lobster pots. 


Each book 7s 6d net 





PETUNIA TAKES A TRIP by Roger Duvoisin 
Petunia, the inquisitive goose, returns again to captivate young 
readers. Her new full colour picture book tells of her trip to 
New York. 8s 6d 


THE BRAVE COWBOY by Joan Walsh Anglund 


A charming book for the very young reader, which tells (mostly 
- im pictures) of one day in the life of a small boy who is at “the 
cowboy stage.” 7s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 



































Fridolin 


HANS FALLADA 


That Rascal, 





This amusing and heart-warming story of a badger is the only children’s 


book the best-selling novelist ever wrote. 


Colin’s 
Naughty Sister 
MARY CHASE 
A brilliant mixture of realism and 


fantasy by the author of the 
famous Harvey. Illus. 10s. 6d. 


Jump - shy 
JOAN HOUSTON 
The little black had been spoiled 
by bad handling. But with careful 
training young Tam Wade made 
a show-jumper of him. 
Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Minty 
BARBARA GOOLDEN 
This story of a happy family and 
Franz, the little refugee, is some- 
times funny, sometimes touching 

and always entertaining. 
Illus. 12s. 6d. 





HEINEMANN 


Strikingly illustrated. 10s. 6d. 






While Mrs. Coverlet 


was Away 


MARY NASH 
The hilarious adventures of three 
children, and their cats, when left 
alone for several weeks. 
Illus. 10s. 6d. 


Cousin Annabelle’s 
Christmas 


KATHLEEN O’FARRELL 
A strange, exciting and amusing 
Christmas holiday in a lonely 
snowbound country house. 

Illus. 11s. 6d. 


Jasper Club 
MARY COCKETT 
The members of the Jasper Club 
had nowhere to play — and a 
struggle to keep the place they 
eventually found. Illus. 10s. 6d. 
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Another adventure of those delightful folk the Borrowers 


The Borrowers 


Afloat Mary Norton 


With superb artistry, Mary Norton takes 
us Once more into the miniature world of 
the Borrowers in a book that will delight 
readers of all ages, just as did The 
Borrowers (awarded the Carnegie Medal 
1952) and The Borrowers Afield. There 
is humour, tenderness, suspense, in this 
new adventure, again illustrated ? Diana 
Stanley. 2s. 6d. 


Climb by Candlelight Lorna Wood 


A light-hearted humorous story of five orphans from 14 to 7 years 
old, who each set out to earn the enormous sum of £35, so that 
the aunt who has brought them up can instal electric light in the 
house. Illustrated by Sheila Rose. 12s. 6d. 


rs Niccolo Karel Faeger 


Set in a beautiful Italian village where the 
people gaily sing home-made opera, this 
amusing story tells how Niccolo, the son of 
the cal policeman, is set on the road to 
— ame. Illustrated by Martin Wells. 


Two by Patricia Lynch 
Jinny the Changeling 


Another of Patricia Lynch’s delightful Irish 

stories in which the worlds of fantasy and 

reality are constantly blending. How the 
changeling brings luck to a stricken village 

family is told with all the author’s famous 

skill. Over 60 illustrations by Peggy, be y) 
num. (November 19). i? 


The Black Goat of er 


The author’s much-loved collection of Irish fairy-tales previously 
published under the title The Seventh Pig, now in a new 7 
with another story added — The , + ” Man. Illustrated b 
John Sullivan. how wd 19). 12s. 


* A postcard to the Publishers — f. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 10 Bedford St., 
London, WC2 — brings you the 1959 Illus. Catalogue of Children’s Books. 
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All the Proud Tribesmen 
KYLIE TENNANT 


A story of pearl-divers and tribesmen of a volcanic island, 
who have to flee and find a new home, led by an English 
Schoolmistress and her adopted native boy. Illustrated. lls. 6d. 


The Wonders of Seeds 
ALFRED STEFFERUD 


The fascinating story of a simple life-giving cycle, and the ways 
in which man has begun to unravel the mystery of seed growth. 
It also tells of the patient work of botanists and research com- 
panies. This book is a happy combination of information and 
exciting reading. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Queen Most Fair 
JANE OLIVER 


3 ger book with a historical background about two ane 
le who with courage and ingenuity, rescue 
Tf cote from Douglas Castle. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


Frontenac and the Iroquois 
FRED SWAYZE 


The story of Count Frontenac, the Fighting Governor of New 

France, set in the days of ambushes, sudden attacks and 

massacres by Indians, and the enmity of the English. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Magic or Not? 
EDWARD EAGER 


A new book by this favourite children’s author, about a young 
brother and sister who discover a wishing well that could be 
magic. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 











EASTER MEETING © evizaserx waup 


This absorbing story, by a new writer of unusual promise, is set in 
Lancashire, It introduces boys, girls, and horses in a series of exciting 
adventures that arise naturally from the events described. 


Illustrated by Sheila Rose. 8” x 52” 10/6 


TEDDY ROBINSON’S OMNIBUS 


JOAN G. ROBINSON 


TEDDY ROBINSON, described in Housewife as “One of the best toys in 
fiction,” has already appeared in a number of ‘Reading with Mother’ 
stories. This omnibus volume contains three of the stories. 


Illustrated in two colours throughout, 192 pp. 10/6 


FLYING FOAL BOOKS 


A new series of books The Magic Sea-Shell 
specially written for young MARGARET J. BAKER 
readers who are now ready “ 
to switch from short stories The Secret Curtains 
to their first full-length book. ROSEMARY GARLAND 


Illustrated 96 pp. 6/6 each 
aus = HARRAP BOOKS =—_ 








ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — _ PRESTON 


Telephone 5049 
W AUD 


3 set in 
>xciting 


toys in 
Mother’ 


ot : Gohn Birks Ld. 


Penguins — Pelicans — Puffins 
/6 Victoria and Albert Museum picture books 
Dryad handicraft books 

in cloth bindings 


Shell All titles in these famous series are available 
a in our washable, waterproof cloth bindings 
tains | | 

AAND Woodlands House - - Thorgsbridge 
/6 each Huddersfield 
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Scarlet on the Loom 
By CHRISTINA DUFF-STEWART 


NE-hundred-and-forty-five years ago the 

anonymous Waverley saw the light of day 

and the modern popularity of the historical 

novel began. Since the overwhelming success 

of Scott’s stories many novelists have used 
this form and its popularity is undiminished even in 
this jet-propelled, science-fiction-mad age. Quite a 
large proportion of the spate of new story books 
published for children each year are of this genre, 
but, alas, only a very small number of these have the 
attributes of permanent literature. “Anyone can make 
history,’ said Oscar Wilde, “only a great man can 
write it.” Almost anyone can produce a_ readable 
adventure story with an historical background, but 
only a great writer can sit at the loom of history and 
weave the warp of fact and the woof of creative 
imagination into a finished cloth which has all the 
colours of life. Such a writer weaves scarlet on the 
loom ; such a writer is Rosemary Sutcliff. 

In a review of her latest book, Warrior Scarlet, one 
writer voiced a thought that many who have followed 
Miss Sutcliff's progress with interest and delight 
must have pondered: “It is one of the mysteries of 
the creative spirit that a slight and elegant stylist 
should have become, quite suddenly, a writer of 
genius.” Some clues to this mystery have been 
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supplied by the writer herself: “The seeds, I think, 
were sown when I was not more than five years-old, 
by my mother. I had a long illness when I was small, 
and as a result she read to me a great deal — very 
beautifully and vividly, so that whatever she read took 
fire and came to life. She refused to read me books 
which she could not enjoy herself and since she loved 
history there was a very high percentage of historical 
books among those I was brought up on. They were 
unusually strong meat for a small child, running from 
Puck of Pook’s Hill and Our Island Story all the way 
to Last Days of Pompei and Whyte Melville’s The 
Gladiators, long before I could read a word to myself 
at all ; and taking in, on the way, Beowulf and the 
myths and legends of Greece and Rome. So it isn’t 
really surprising that, when I did start writing my 
interests turned in that particular direction.” It is 
significant that Miss Sutclitf’s best books to date — 
Eagle of the Ninth onwards — have their roots in 
the periods dealt with by these books which she 
absorbed as a small child ; another proof of the way 
in which great literature may “fall and take root and 
flower in the mind of a child” and have incalculable 
effect. 

What are the criteria for good historical fiction and 
how and where does Miss Sutcliff’s work illustrate 
them? The general principles for good fiction apply 
in the development of plot and character — the story 
should be a good one regardless of period ; the 
historical background should be accurate but it should 
not crowd out the story (a tendency which mars the 
work of many another good historical novelist); 
there should be a perfect fusion of story and period, 
a fusion which can only be made by a writer whose 
mind is steeped in the past and who has a powerful 
creative imagination; the language should be 
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evocative of the past yet not archaic (yeas, nays, 
prithees and forsooths are the hallmarks of what 
G. M. Trevelyan calls “boilers of the pot”) — 
anachronistic colloquialisms must be avoided, too, for 
they are bound to recall the reader from the past ; 
and, finally, the good historical story is one which not 
only tells us a story of the past but also gives us a way 
of looking at the past which illumines the present. 
It is only justified when, in the words of H. Butterfield, 
“It makes history a kind of extension of our personal 
experience and not merely an addition to the sum of 
our knowledge.” 

Miss Sutcliff’s first four books for children do not 
illustrate all these criteria though they all stand well 
above the average historical novel. “I only started 
to write in the war, when I was in my teens,” she 
writes, “very romantic.” Her first three books, all set 
in the Tudor period — The Queen Elizabeth Story 
(Perdita achieves her ambition to see Elizabeth I), 
The Armourer’s House (Tamsyn leaves Devon for 
London in the days of Henry VIII), and Brother 
Dusty-Feet (a runaway boy joins a company of players 
travelling the highways of Tudor England) — show 
promise in their vivid sense of period and a knowledge 
and love of the English countryside, though the plots 
are thin and the style lacks the vigour she was later 
to develop. Their simplicity appeals to younger 
children, for whom they were intended, and they make 
a useful introduction to the historical story for the 
many who are prejudiced against it. The Chronicles 
of Robin Hood belongs with legend rather than with 
historical novels, and Lady-in-waiting was not 
intended for a young audience, so a discussion of these 
books has no place here. Simon is half-way house 
in the journey of Miss Sutcliff’s progress ; not only 
did she wrench herself from the glories of Tudor 
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England to the bitter and disillusioning period of the 
Civil War, but she chose, as few writers have done, 
to represent the Puritan as well as the Cavalier. In 
fact, though this story concerns two friends who fight 
on opposite sides during the war, it is really the story 
of Simon who joins the Parliamentary forces. 
Though the characters still show too little develop- 
ment and the plot gives way too often to chronicle, 
this book shows great progress. The style is more 
vigorous and there is a fine re-creation not only of the 
English countryside and country life but of the war 
itself ; the battle scenes of Naseby and Torrington 
are particularly vivid and realistic. ‘The issues of the 
conflict could have been dealt with more fully but the 
“feel” of the period is excellent. 

It was in her next book, The Eagle of the Ninth, 
that Miss Sutcliff emerged as an author of great 
distinction ; the “slight and elegant stylist” of those 
early books had hardly prepared us for this suddenly 
mature and powerful writer. What happened? 
“The Eagle,” writes Miss Sutcliff, “was written 
under rather special circumstances ; I was faced with 
the prospect of an operation . . . and feeling horribly 
lonely . . . and very scared. So I invented Marcus 
to keep me company ; or rather, in an odd way, he 
came to me ready made, so that it was like writing 
about someone I knew rather than creating a 
character ; and I have always had the rather special 
feeling for him, and for the book that built itself up 
around him, that one does have for a friend who has 
been with one through a bad patch. I can remember 
now the lovely feeling, three days after I had the 
operation, when I was allowed to sit up in bed and 
have my writing things and get back to him; I'd 
been feeling so depressed and miserable, and quite 
suddenly everything was different . . . anyhow that 
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book seemed to be some kind of turning point, to set 
me off in a rather different direction from the one I 
had been following before.” The author says she 
made the story from two mysteries brought together 
— that of the disappearance of the Ninth Legion in 
117 A.D., and that of a wingless Roman Eagle 
discovered, in the early part of this century, during 


Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from The Shield Ring (O.U.P.) 


excavations at Silchester. _ But the story of Marcus 
is much more than an exciting tale of a Roman boy 
whose quest is to discover what happened to his father, 
First Cohort of the ill-fated Ninth, and to recover the 
lost standard, symbol of the legion’s honour. It is 
the story of a proud, arrogant, ambitious young 
Centurion who, deprived of his profession by a leg 
wound which invalids him out of the army, learns to 
make another life for himself. Through his conquest 
of pain and fear and disappointment ; through his 
friendships with wise old Uncle Aquila, Esca (a 
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British slave whom he buys and frees) and Cottia (a 
high-spirited British girl); and through the hazardous 
quest he makes with Esca, he grows in wisdom and 
strength, and learns at last to love and understand the 
alien land he came to as a conqueror. In fact all the 
characters in this book are seen “in the round,” and 
they develop as the plot develops. By the end of the 
story, Uncle Aquila, a somewhat cynical recluse, has 
become more human and likable ; Cottia grows from 
a spoiled little spitfire to a charming young woman ; 
Marcus learns that few issues are really simple and 
is able to accept his failure to redeem his father’s lost 
legion and, hardest of all, his lameness. It is he who 
helps Esca to accept the fact of his one-time slavery : 

“Are you going to live all the rest of your life as 
though you had taken a whipping and could not forget 
it? Because if you are, I’m sorry for you. You don’t 
like being a freed-man, do your Well, I don’t like 
being lame. That makes two of us; and the only 
thing we can do about it, you and I, is to learn to 
carry the scars lightly.” 

The background is authentic, historically and 
geographically — the life of a Roman fort and _ its 
separateness from the British town, hardly touched 
by Rome, and the wild exciting nature of the country 
passed through by Marcus and Esca on their journey 
North, are most vividly conveyed. Miss Sutcliff’s 
mind is really steeped in this period which is one 
reason why she came into her own as a writer with 
this book : she must have remembered, consciously or 
unconsciously, of those early readings, Kipling’s 4 
Centurion of the 30th and Over the Wall, since this 
book and two later ones bear comparison with these 
tales from Puck of Pook’s Hill. The romantic 
element is still there, but in its best sense ; the dialogue 
is contemporary yet suggestive of its period, the 
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descriptive writing shows a poet’s sensitive eye for 
colour and detail. ‘There is a most imaginative use 
of metaphor and simile : 

“The west was a furnace banked with purple 
cloud.” 

“The full green flame of spring was running through 
the forest and the wild cherry-trees stood like lit 
candles along the woodland ways.” 

Once, on their journey, Marcus and Esca are hiding 
from their enemies in a ruined tower and it seems as 
if discovery and capture are inevitable : 

“Suddenly (Marcus) knew that, despite all outward 
seeming, it had been worth while. There was a great 
quietness in him. ‘The last of the mist was blowing 
clear away as the wind freshened ; something that was 
almost sunshine brushed fleetingly across the old signal 
tower, and he noticed for the first time that a clump 
of harebell had taken root in a cranny of the fallen 
parapet close to him, and, late in flowering because 
of the place in which it grew, still carried one fragile 
bell aloft on an arching stem. It swayed as the wind 
blew over, and regained its place with a tiny defiant 
toss. It seemed to Marcus that it was the bluest thing 
he had ever seen.”’ 

This is not merely poetic imagery but an authentic 
experience of the inconsequential things the mind 
registers in moments of danger — as valid and as 
memorable as Rossetti’s Woodspurge was in a moment 
of grief. 

The Eagle was no flash-in-the-pan: the four books 
which have followed it maintain similar high 
standards ; more than that, they show an increasing 
development in maturity and wisdom. The setting 
of the final part of her next book, Outcast, was inspired 
by the ancient sea defence, still traceable, of the 
Romney Marsh (not far from the author’s present 
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home) which “may well have been built in the first 
place by such an Engineer Centurion as I have made 
Beric find there when he comes to the Marsh.” Beric, 
rescued as a baby from the shipwreck of a Roman 
merchantman, grows up with a British tribe until, 
when bad times come he, as an alien, is held 
responsible and cast out. Captured by Greek slavers 
and sold as a slave in his father’s land, he is unjustly 
accused of robbery, condemned to life-long labour in 
the galleys, flogged unmercifully for insubordination 
and flung overboard as dead. But Beric, “not born 
to be drowned,” is washed up on the Marsh edge and 
rescued by the Roman Commander of the Rhee Wall, 
then being built, with whom he eventually finds a 
home and happiness. This is a stronger, more 
complicated plot than Eagle and Miss Sutcliff handles 
it skilfully in construction and style. The contrast 
between the miseries of slavery and the opulence of 
a Roman society which already shows the seeds of 
corruption is splendidly conveyed. The descriptive 
writing — particularly of storms and sky scenes of 
which there are, suitably enough, many — shows again 
the sensitive poet’s eye of this author : 

“The moon... sailing out into ragged fjords of 
clear sky.” 

The character development is excellent: like 
Marcus, Beric learns to accept the unjust blows that 
have been dealt him, to overcome them and make a 
new life for himself. It is when he is instrumental 
in saving the sea wall that he is, for the first time, 
happy ; his heart free of bitterness because he has 
found a “belonging place” at last. It is these deeper 
undertones which transform an exciting, well-written 
book into a memorable one. 

The Shield Ring, which followed, deals with an 
entirely different period — the last stand of the 
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remnant Vikings of the Lake District against the 
armies of William the Conqueror. As the author 
herself says, there is no record of this in written 
history, only in old tales and name places, so it is even 
more to her credit that she weaves again an entirely . 
convincing story as bold and strong as the Viking 
sagas, yet full of the detail of country life which she 
conveys so well in all her books. Like Outcast this 
is “strong meat”: the fate of the Viking truce 
messengers to the Normans is particularly grisly. The 
battle scenes are excellent and as in the two previous 
books, there is a theme underlying the obvious one of 
the tale itself — this time it is the boy Bjorn’s 
acceptance of the fate of the undefeated but 
diminished Vikings ; of the doom of an old way of 
life, and his ability, through maturity, to make a “song 
of new beginnings.” 

In The Silver Branch Miss Sutcliff returns to 
Roman Britain at a time when the power of Rome 
is being weakened by the attacks of barbarians and 
the struggles for power of rival Emperors. It is, in 
a way, a sequel to The Eagle of the Ninth, and like 
the latter it is partly re-created history and partly an 
imaginary solution to mysteries brought to light by 
excavations. It is the story of Flavius, descendant of 
Marcus, and his cousin Justin ; of how they discover 
a plot to kill Carausius the Emperor, though unable 
to forestall it ; and how, with the aid of the old Eagle 
and a band of irregulars they help Constantius to 
defeat the murderer and usurper Allectus. The 
strength of the book lies in the increasing power of 
the author to tell an exciting and convincing tale, in 
the cohesiveness of the plot and the development of 
the characters as the plot develops. 

In Warrior Scarlet, her latest book, the author set 
herself a harder task than ever before — the 
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re-creation of the life of Bronze Age tribesmen of 
the Sussex Downs -— and she carries it off superbly. 
The final initiation ceremony for boys of Bronze Age 
tribes reaching manhood was the killing of a wolf 
unaided ; success meant recognition as a Warrior of 
the tribe, failure, the humiliation of joining the Half 
People or Flint People, servants of the tribesmen. 
This story concerns Drem who, because of his crippled 
arm, has to face danger, overcome fear and learn 
acceptance before he wins the coveted Warrior Scarlet. 
Good plot, authentic background, sensitive descriptive 
writing, profundity of character drawing, perfect 
fusion of story and period, a dialogue at once 
contemporary and suggestive-of-its-period — in fact, 
all the qualities which mark the good historical story 
are to be found here. And, as with her other books, 
there is that extra something, necessary to any first-rate 
work of imaginative literature which, in the words 
of Miss L. H. Smith, gives the reader “inspiration 
and courage and insight for dealing with the present.” 
We may add to these qualities the supreme one of 
integrity; her books themselves illustrate this and also, 
“T have often wanted to write an 18th century story,” 
she writes, and have several times tried, only to find 
that on each occasion, after about the third chapter, 
the thing goes completely dead. I could produce, I 
think, ‘cloak and dagger’ stuff set in that period, but I 
can’t pierce through to the realities that I always feel 
in my books — have to feel or I can’t write them.” 
If in another 145 years children’s libraries still 
exist, one hopes that Miss Sutcliff’s novels, especially 
Eagle of the Ninth, Outcast and Warrior Scarlet, 
which are her finest, will still be found on the shelves. 
Like Drem, Rosemary Sutcliff has earned her “Warrior 
Scarlet” — a lasting place among the ranks of writers 
of distinction. 
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Buried Treasure 
by LEWIS JORDAN 


URING the last war, when the Battle of 

Britain was at its height, five boys took their 

sporting guns and climbed a hill about a 

mile above Montignac in the Dordogne 

department of France. As they hunted 
around a depression in the hill top, left by the fall 
of a tree forty years before, they became aware that 
Robot, their dog, was missing. ‘They searched in vain, 
until one of them decided to climb down into the 
depression to see if Robot had slipped down a hole. 
He did indeed find such a hole, enlarged it, and 
scrambled through, down a scree slope into soft sand. 
There he found the dog and, lighting a match, turned 
to examine the cave. On the walls and ceiling were 
painted oxen, bison, stags and horses. The boy had 
stumbled upon a gallery of Paleolithic art. 

This is the sort of story which draws on the youthful 
mind to read of adventures fully as exciting as those 
of explorers, seamen and men of war. It demonstrates 
how the schoolboy can be just as fortunate in his search 
as the most scientific investigator, and shows how the 
end product can contribute to the benefit of mankind, 
in enlarging our knowledge of the earlier inhabitants 
of the world. 

Archaeology has, in recent years, more and more 
engrossed the interest and imagination of the reading 
public. This is partly because better means of 
communication make it possible for the layman almost 
to take part in the breath-taking business of actual 
excavation (witness Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s exam- 
ination of sites in India), partly because of the 
splendid T.V. Series “Animal, Vegetable or 
Mineral?” and “Digging up the Past,” but, I think, 
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mainly because of the climate of interest created by 
Sir Leonard Woolley’s two books, Ur of the Chaldees 
and Digging up the Past. More and more children 
are visiting actual sites and even doing a little digging 
themselves ; more frequent visits of school parties are 
being made to Stonehenge, Carnac and Rome. This 
romance of the past is well described by Mary 
Webb : 


Where trumpets rang and men marched by 
None passes but the dragon-fly 

Athwart the grassy town, forlorn, 

The lone dor-beetle blows his horn. 


And still the breaking seas of grain 
Flow havenless across the plain ; 

The years wash on, their spindrift leaps 
Where the old city, dreaming, sleeps. 


The new lively interest is not a mere matter of school 
excursion ; it is a healthy growth out of history and 
the classics, art study and even biology. 

I follow up a reading of tales from Homer by 
telling the story of Schliemann’s search for Troy, 
armed with his copy of the Iliad and his conviction 
of its true portrayal of the facts. Schliemann looked 
for Homer’s hot and cold springs, an Ilium round 
which Achilles could pursue Hector three times in 
one day, a fortress near enough to the sea for the 
Trojans to raid the Achaean ships. He found it at 
Hissarlik, and our excitement increases with his as he 
digs confidently down through not one, but nine buried 
cities, and at last finds a treasure lost by a king who 
lived 1,000 years before Priam. 

The children will want to read this story for 
themselves, and will follow up with Schliemann’s 
second great feat at Mycenae, Sir Arthur Evans at 
the palace of Minos, Howard Carter’s excavation of 
the tomb of Tutankhamen, Layard’s discovery of 
Nimrud, Woolley at Ur of the Chaldees, Stephen’s 
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purchase of a Mayan city, and E. H. Thompson’s 
brilliant dredging of Chichén — Itya, the sacred well 
of Yucatan. 

All these stories, set in the history of the 
development of archaeology as a science, are to be 
found, well-illustrated, in Gods, Graves and Scholars 
by C. W. Ceram, published by Gollancz. It is a book 
in great demand by children of all ages in the 
secondary school. A somewhat slighter version, 
though still sound, is Agnes Allen’s The Story of 
Archaeology, published by Faber, and Ivor Noel 
Hume’s Great Moments in Archaeology, published by 
Phoenix House, brings Ceram up to date in vivid and 
exciting prose. 

From these stories of the adventure of archaeology, 
I like to lead my young readers on to a second stage, 
the evolution and early history of man as observed 
from archaeological discovery. A fine initial book 
for this is the beautifully illustrated Rathbone Book 
by Ronald Jessup, Puzzle of the Past, which explains 
how the evidence came to be buried by earthquake, 
flood, fire, lava or hand of man, goes on to show how 
the scientific approach has developed (planned 
digging, aerial photography, underwater exploration, 
radio-carbon dating) and finally constructs from the 
evidence reproductions of the actual homes of people 
who lived in the dawn of time. Another pictorial 
presentation is Henri Breuil’s Beyond the Bounds of 
History — Scenes from the Old Stone Age, which 
presents in colour plates the life, hunting, ritual and 
environment of Paleolithic man in the pictorial style 
of that age. It is as though a modern were to add 
scenes of the Eleventh Century to the Bayeux 
Tapestry. Finally there is Ceram’s 4 Picture History 
of Archaeology, with its 310 illustrations in 
photogravure and 16 plates in full colour, supported 
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by a fascinating commentary. I like most of all his 
account and picture of the lovely young Roman girl 
found in a marble sarcophagus near the sixth milestone 
on the Appian Way in 1485, and his beautiful 
coloured reproduction of the golden death mask of 
Tutankhamen. 
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Illustration by W. Stobbs from Kashtanka (O.U.P.) 


However such pictorial studies can only whet the 
appetite for more detailed reading, and here we come 
to a difficult transition. I have as yet to find a book 
on the early history of man which combines in one 
text both gripping prose and factual information. All 
seem somewhat overloaded with detail. Copley’s 
Going into the Past is a sound attempt, tracing the 
succession of peoples who inhabited this country from 
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550,000 B.C., giving evidence from the fragments of 
pottery, scraps of metal and monoliths of stone 
collected in our museums and scattered about the 
countryside, and noting after each chapter the sites 
and museums to visit. One is amazed at the detailed 
knowledge which man has acquired from his study 
of the relics of. long buried ages. After the stories 
of the peoples with Romantic and mysterious names, 
like the Beaker people, the Food Vessel Tribes and 
the Urn Folk modern history pales into insignificance. 

Another account is that of the Quennells in their 
Everyday Life series, this time Everyday Life in 
Prehistoric Times. It is well illustrated, but again 
somewhat heavy in detail. 

Then there is Robin Place, who in Finding Fossil 
Man describes how scientists have pieced together the 
story of man’s development from fossilized remains, 
bones, and survivals of primitive forms of life in our 
own bodies. She includes a study of evolution of 
mammals. In Britain Before History for younger 
readers, and Down to Earth for the more mature, she 
gives outlines of life in the Old Stone, Neolithic and 
Bronze ages, and then describes with careful diagrams 
methods of excavation. 

The actual science of archaeology is a difficult 
subject and of specialised interest. In my own locality 
older children have become enthusiastic after the 
discovery of a Roman pottery factory in the 
neighbourhood, where they can go to watch the 
digging and even find their own shards, but it is too 
much to hope that every district will have a temple 
of Mithras or a Saxon Castle conveniently near. 

The text-book for the young archaeologist could 
well be Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s Pelican Book 
Archaeology from the Earth, which instructs in 
method, rules, pitfalls and triumphs. ‘Then there is 
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Dr. D. H. Dalby’s Instructions to young Geologists, 
which is a well-illustrated account of the geological 
history and structure of England. It has only an 
indirect bearing on archaeology, in describing and 
dating strata and geological eras. Webster Smith’s 
The World in the Past is a book for laymen, but its 
small print and rather academic approach and _ its 
length make it suitable for only the older children. 
The colour photographs are excellent. The author 
describes the various agencies by which changes in the 
surface of the earth are affected, examines the story 
of the rocks and follows the development of life up 
to the evolution of Man. 

From this point onward the dedicated reader will 
make his own search for suitable material from these 
four classics: Sir Leonard Woolley’s Digging up the 
Past, Spadework and Ur of the Chaldees, and Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler’s Rome Beyond the Imperial 
Frontiers to the account in last year’s American 
Geographical Magazine of further exploration of the 
wells in Yucatan by the new skin diving technique. 

I cannot leave this subject without a mention of onc 
final book, Keller’s Digging up the Old Testament — 
Archaeology confirms the Book of Books. Like 
Ceram, he is a German and brings his German 
thoroughness to bear on his subject. No library for 
children should be without the book, both for 
reference on the Scriptures and as a record of inspired 
research. The archaeology of the Biblé ‘is; of‘ course, 
a specialised branch, and deserves fuller treatment 
than can be accorded now. 

This is of necessity only a brief survey of a vast 
field. In a time of violence and upheaval it is good 
to know that more and more children are turning their 
imaginations to the past, to the gorgeous pageantry of 
long dead kings and patient peoples, and admiring 
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nical not man’s potentiality for destruction, but his 
ly an painstaking endeavour to preserve, record and 
and | interpret the few fragments of the past which have 
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nith’s been left to him. . a 

wut its T hese young archacologists of the spirit will share 
d its with Keats the alluring yet tantalising glimpse of the 
Idren, | ancient world on a Grecian urn: 


uthor Thou still unravished bride of quietness 
| Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time 





in the Sylvan historian who canst thus express 
story A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme 
fe up What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both 
r will In Temple or the dales or Arcady 
ae What men or gods are these? What maidens loath? 
ce What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
ip the What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 
d x or with Shelley see the irony of worldly splendour : 
_ of Ozymandias. 
a Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
of the Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
que. The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
>of one Or with Wordsworth recognise the colour and 
-s beauty of the past : 
ime Have sight of Proteus rising from the sca ; 
“rman Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
44 = Or perhaps the beauty, the magic, the pity and the 
OT & passion will combine, as in Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s 
pired P octave : 
ens In dim green depths rot ingot-laden ships, 
‘tment While gold doubloons that from the drowned hand fell 
Lie nestled in the ocean’s flower bell 
a vast With Love’s gemmed rings once kissed by now dead lips 
. good And round some wrought-gold cup the sea grass whips 
y their And hides lost pearls, near pearls still in their shell, 
try a Where seaweed forests fill each ocean-dell, 


I And seek dim sunlight with their countless tips. 
niring 
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FABER BOOKS 
for the Young 





The Story of Moses WALTER DE LA MARE 


A fine retelling of the Bible story, uniform with The my of 
Foseph. With drawings by EDWARD ARDIZZONE. 9/6 


The Magic Stones ALAIN 


A description in words and clear pictures of the early builders’ 
discovery of the principle of the Arch, and its uses in archi- 
tecture. Drawings on every page, half of them in colour. 10/6 


The Animal Game CHARLOTTE HOUGH 


The spirited new picture-story book by the author of fim Tiger, 
Morton’s Pony and The Story of Mr. Pinks. [Illustrated in 
colour throughout. 9/6 


Wufiles Goes to Town 
ELIZABETH and GERALD ROSE 


The author and illustrator of How St. Francis Tamed the Wolf 
have produced a glorious new picture-story book about a game- 
keeper’s dog. Illustrated throughout, half in colour. 12/6 





Pimpernel and the Poodle 
DAVID E. WALKER 


The friendly and lovable hero of The Fat Cat Pimpernel joins 
forces with Yorick the Poodle. Illustrated by ALAN HOWARD, 
half in colour. 9/6 


Cow’s Party MARIE HALL ETS 
A delicious picture book about Cow, who decided to share the 
luscious grass in her meadow with all the other animals. Illus- 
trated throughout in colour by the author. 10/6 





Please write for a full catalogue of Books for the Young 
to Faber and Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, W.C.1 
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New for the Children from Warne | 


Parrak 


the White Reindeer 
By Inga Borg — this outstanding story for boys and girls of 
6-8 years comes from Sweden. Brilliant colour and bold black- 
and-white illustrations will make this an ideal gift book. 
7s. 6d. net 


More Animals 


from Everywhere — 


Clifford Webb, whose reputation as one of the foremost animal- 
portrait artists, has here produced another wonderful big book 
for young people. It shows a rich variety of animals in their 
natural surroundings, 10s. 6d. net 


Ben Hur 


Here at the time of the great film, is a fine abridged version of 
Lew Wallace’s great classic, with superb illustrations. All ages 
from 10 upwards will appreciate this fully bound edition of a 
story which can be read time and time again. 7s. 6d. net 


The Museum 


Mystery 
Written by Alice Sterry, this story describes the unusual 
happenings which occur when Sal and Crispin are suddenly 
involved in a thrilling hunt for a clever secret agent. 9s. 6d. net 


Pitch Dark 


and No Hoon 


A real thriller by H. L. Lawson who knows well the American 
Coast Guards about whom he writes so graphically. Boys will 
want more like this. 9s. 6d. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 














Illustration by A. Marokvia from The Christmas Rocket 
(Constable) 
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Foreign Books 
FRENCH 


Bosicrr, E. er Faucnuer, P. Les Oiseaux de la Nuit 
Illus. Photographs. French readers: Not specified 
English readers: Intermediate . Ernest Flammarion 550 frs. 
This book is recommended principally for readers with 
an interest in birds, though not necessarily a prior knowledge 
of their habits. The illustrations are by expert photographers: 
The text is typographically clear and well-spaced, and takes 
the form of brief comment related to eloquent photographic 
studies and descriptive of a particular European bird of 
nocturnal habits. There is a certain regularity of form and 
vocabulary which could greatly ease the language problem. 


JonquiL_e, N. Monsieur Lune et ses Amis. Illus. 

by J. de Beaupré. French readers: 8 to 12. English 
readers: Intermediate . . Editions Bourrelier 390 frs. 
Robin, the hunchback waif, who is a friend to all helpless 
creatures, steals for the good of his friends, even to the extent 
of taking the emerald from a valuable ring and giving it to 
the wooden horse to replace its lost eye. Monsieur Lune is 
the kindly and inspired ex-schoolteacher who shares Robin’s 
sentimental devotion and puts up for him such a defence that 
the hostile village turns its coat and acquits him. Conventional 
standards of morality are not entirely forgotten in the rush 
of indulgence that turns the small thief into a hero. The 
leisurely story is spiced with touches of mystery, detection 
and shy fantasy, suggesting an English readership not older 
than thirteen, most of whom may have periodic struggles 

with the language. 


LaREDO, A. AND Francescut, J. Sidi Safi. Illus. 
by F. Batet “ ; ‘ . ; Hachette 
Here is a book suitable for middle forms as it consists 
not so much of a story as of a series of lessons in Natural 
History. A young schoolmaster, appointed to a school in 
Algeria, tries to eradicate the cruel instincts of his little Arab 
and French pupils by implanting the principles of kindness 
to animals and respect for all forms of life. A picture of 
life on the edge of the desert as lived by the poor but always 
hospitable Arab cultivators of a barren soil provides an 


interesting background, Awarded the Prix Jean Mace 1958, 
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SAInT-CERERE, G. Tao, Chien de Choc. Illus. 
by H. Dimpre : ; ‘ , ‘ Hachette 
The remarkable and moving story of the dog Tao, a 
cross between Alsatian and wild dog, is laid in Indo-China 
during World War II. ‘Tao, at first owned by the native 
boy, Kaneon, and trained to hunting on the mountains and 
in the jungle, passes to the young French officer Rochette, 
who is in command of a small outpost. Rochette trains Tao 
to hunt the Japanese who are over-running the whole country. 
Tao’s night hunting in the jungle, his friendship with 
the tiger cub, Kien Jock, his severe training by Rochette and 
his fidelity and devotion to his master through many terrible 
adventures make a really thrilling and absorbing story, which 
though primarily a study of a dog, shows animal and human 
interests beautifully balanced. Adults would enjoy this story 
equally with boys and girls of 14 years upwards. 


VALBERT, JEAN. Les Compagnons de la Loue. Illus. 
by Pierre Joubert. French readers: 10 to 15 
English readers: Advanced . Editions Alsatia 350 frs. 
Their chance meetings on the banks of the river Loue 
unite four boys of different calibre, each with his own grave 
problems. Once they have settled their differences they form 


a “free” scout patrol and adopt a way of life and a philosophy 
which seems to them to answer their needs. Leaving aside 
its avowed propagandist intentions, this is an absorbing story 
with live characters, the river not the least of them. It 
furnishes credible situations and events ; but in addition it 
demands that the reader consent to, or inwardly justify his 
rejection of a carefully calculated moral stand. 


GERMAN 


GesHarpT, H. von. 6 Kinder u. der Mickdermack 

Schaffstein 6.80 DM 

Fritz Eschwein accompanied by his grandson, Rainer, 
revisits his birthplace after an absence of fifty years. He 
renews old acquaintance and in the course of reminiscence 
reveals the story of a sledge which was lost by misdemeanour 
and never recovered. Rainer and his friend Veronika, 
intrigued by this and by the police assurance that they never 
lose anything set out to find the missing sledge. Round this 
slender theme the author builds a lively, amusing story with 
many sidelights. Although about children the story is seen 
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mainly through adult eyes and has facets which only older 
children will appreciate. Much slower tempo than most of 
Tao, a this author’s books but it is never dull since the author has 
~China high inventive faculty which enables her to give point and 
native substance to the slightest picture. For intermediate classes. 


ns and # \utter-TaNNEwitz, A. Die Rote Lady 
rchette, 


T Thienemann 7.80 DM 
~ ome A German version of the story of the Indian Princess 
Sak Pocahontas who, in the 17th century, married John Rolfe 
4 Ryo j an Englishman, and came with him to London. The greater 


sersible part of the book is concerned with the life of the Indians in 


which Virginia, their relations with the English settlers and the 


“wen misunderstandings which occurred, despite good intentions on 
“apres both sides. Told with much sympathy and insight, the story 
; is appealing but demands a good vocabulary though the 
sentence structure is simple. 
Intermediate to advanced. 


350 Rapau, H. Drei im Hurrikan . Hoch Verlag 6.80 DM 

Fons The whole action of this story takes place in three anxious 
y ae days in Louisiana, when a hurricane is forecast and sweeps 
the country, leaving death and devastation in its wake. 
Charlie Duport, aged eighteen, his sister and a friend, Jim, 
are in charge of the Duport farm. Radio reports and 
warnings punctuate the story which begins slowly, in 
sweltering heat, but gathers momentum through the day of 
frantic efforts to warn the neighbours,. to secure the farm and 
to get the prize herd and themselves to safety. 

The hurricane strikes too swiftly and Charlie is almost 
overcome in the struggle, but eventually the three reach their 
boat and escape. 

This is a very tense and absorbing story, compact, well 
constructed and synthesised, with competent characterisation, 
80 DM particularly of minor characters. The suspense is relieved 
a by a fair amount of dry humour and there are amusing 
-_ situations to ease the strain on the reader and soften the 
‘inom impact of the main, remorseless event. For advanced pupils. 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


BAUMANN, H. The Lion and the Unicorn. Illus. by 

K. Potts. 49 pp. 9 X 54 , % O.U.P. 12/5 
The third of Herr Baumann’s books for younger children 
is a curious one, beautifully written (and illustrated) but 
elusive in idea ; one of those very good children’s books for 
adults. There is more to it than that. Some of the story 
is clearly for children: kindly Uncle Oliver, for example, 
who tries so hard to carve lions and can only produce poodles, 
but whose hippopotamus is a subtle portrait of Aunt Molly. 
But I should hate to be at the receiving-end of that inevitable 

question : “What does it all mean?” 


Bono, M. More about Paddington. Illus. by P. 
Fortnum. 128 pp. 8 X 53 , ’ Collins 8/6 
Paddington had a warm welcome last year, and rightly, 
for he had considerable charm and some originality. It was 
inevitable that there should be a sequel. A sequel, however, 
though it may be the occasion for a renewal of applause, is 


more commonly an opportunity for reassessment. 

On second thoughts Paddington is not quite as good as 
some of us thought. Peggy Fortnum’s illustrations are 
superb ; too good perhaps, for they have given Paddington 
a depth and variety which he does not really possess in the 
text. The best thing about him in fact is the conception ; 
he does not develop, as Pooh does, and the individual chapters 
are consequently rather unenterprising variations on the 
original theme. 

Lest this seems unkind, it should be added that More 
about Paddington will please many children. He is unlikely 
to possess, as-all real characters do, a life independent of the 
book in which he appears. 


Borc, I. Parrak—the White Reindeer. Illus. by the 
author. 31 pp. 11 X 8} oblong boards . Warne 7/6 
It has long been a source of regret that so very few of 
the fine contemporary picture-books from Scandinavia have 
been published in English editions. At their best they are 
‘ollins) unequalled in the world in exuberance of colour, in humour, 
in draughtsmanship. ‘They owe much to the influence of 
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mural painting, so important an element in Scandinavian art, 
and one which in its treatment of space has problems similar 
to those of book illustration. Warne’s earn our gratitude 
therefore for providing an English edition of a book by Inga 
Borg, an artist famous as the creator of “Plupp.” 

Parrak — the White Reindeer is a book of great beauty. 
The story is slight enough, although pleasantly written. It 
serves as the starting point for some very fine drawings of 
Lapland scenery and animals. The pictures are distinguished 
by technical brilliance and by a restrained and telling use of 
colour. The colour-printing is excellent ; what a pity an 
opaque paper was not used. 


































Davis, R. AND ASHABRANNER, B. The Lion’s 

Whiskers. lUllus. by J. W. Teason. 191 pp. 

74 X 5 , , . , ; Routledge 12/6 
As a general rule I prefer my folk-tales straight. The 
Lion’s Whiskers however is more than a book of folk-tales ; 
it is a study of Ethiopia and its inhabitants, using the tales 
current today to illustrate the characteristics of each tribe. 
It shows how in a remote country like this, where traditions 
live naturally, the art of story-telling flourishes. There are 
some fascinating examples of folk-tales in the making, notably 
in the story of the man who, at thirty, went to school after a 
fifteen-year-long walk. 

For the collector and the story-teller there are some 
original treasures here, as well as some interesting variants on 
tales in Grimm and other European collections. I recommend 
as additions to anyone’s repertoire ““The Wise Judge,” a 
gloriously funny tale about two deaf litigants and a deaf and 
half-blind judge, a nice story about native roguery called “The 
Gold-lined Donkey,” and a long classical story of courage, 
cowardice and wit “The Brave Prince.” 

The authors, two American educationalists who worked 
in the Ethiopian Ministry of Education on the preparation 
of school text-books, became interested in the tales they heard, 
and travelled throughout the country listening, arguing and 
recording. 

They have set down the stories in a pointed, oral form 
which seems authentic, and have added comments which one 
would think ought to seem intrusive but in fact are not. They 
are indeed the kind of comments which a good tale would 
draw from a native audience. 
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Altogether a most unusual addition to the literature of 
folk-lore. James Teason’s illustrations are excellent, but 
unfortunately the book has in general an adult and forbidding 
appearance. In order to keep down the size of the book (and 
presumably the price) a small type and a crowded page have 
been adopted, and these will discourage many child readers. 
One would willingly have paid twice as much for a book 
which had a spaciousness and dignity to match the admirable 


contents. 
Fattapa, H. That rascal, Fridolin. Illus. by I. 
Hofbauer. 166 pp. 9 X 54 . +. Heinemann 10/6 


What a nice surprise! The greatest admirer of Hans 
Fallada’s novels would hardly have suspected that he had a 
children’s book in him. Now, posthumously, comes the story 
of Fridolin the badger, which he told to his daughter Midge. 

Badgers are endearing creatures partly for their bear-like 
clumsiness and partly because they are so unashamedly 
anti-social. Fridolin was a model badger-citizen ; that is, he 
was ill-tempered, greedy, and a great growser. “No grouch, 
no being true to himself.” Children will follow his 
disreputable career with delight. I don’t think they will be 
too distressed by the ruthlessness of the story, for they realise 
well enough that nature is cruel, and Herr Fallada relates 
the brutal facts without emphasis. Certainly his story is 
convincing, and Fridolin, even if he is allowed the convenience 
of human speech, is all badger in his behaviour. 

The story is worthy of Imre Hofbauer’s magnificent 
illustrations ; the latter are worthy of better reproduction. 

GraHaME, K. The Wind in the Willows. Illus. by 
FE. H. Shepard. 284 pp. 8} X 54. . Methuen 21/- 

A new edition containing, in addition to the original line 

drawings, eight pages of coloured illustrations by the same 


illustrator. 
JupanH, A. The Pot of Gold and two other tales 
Illus. by M. Peake. 62 pp. 84 X 64 . Faber 9/6 


These tales are in the traditional pattern of true folk 
and fairy tale and each seeks to illustrate some piece of truth 
and wisdom. The Pot of Gold is the best and by its constant 
and forceful repetition, so appealing to a child, the author 
illustrates the truth that the pursuit of wealth incurs greater 
loss. Here is a compression of life and colour and wisdom 
in a direct and imaginative piece of fantasy. The two other 
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tales are not so clear and straightforward as the first and 
Roger the Crot is a little obscure, especially for children, but 
here again the repetition and also the humour will make a 
sure impression. Symbolism is here in jolly mood and the 
pictures made by the facile and lively narrative will be worth 
storing for future use. The illustrations by Mervyn Peake 
are an appropriate blend of the amusing and the macabre. 


Krasitovsky, P. The Very Little Girl. Illus. by 
Ninon. 29 pp. 84 X 73 . World’s Work 9/6 


No wonder many people think writing for children is 
money for jam when such simple-minded material as this can 
be offered for 9/6. Jam is the word, too, for it is very sweet 
in the sweetly pretty style and superficially attractive enough. 
But how thin it is, with its little barefooted childie in vaguely 
crinoline-type pinnies. Her growth, which is evidently not 
shared by her playfellows, and is, moreover suddenly begun 
one day, is not at all convincingly portrayed, and what are the 
things that seem to be looking through her bedroom door at 
night ? Children, at the age this book purports to serve, 
are given to a brooding and repeated perusal of their books, 
an interest which deserves stronger and surer material than 
this. 


Lams, L. Cat’s Tales. Illus. by the author. 70 pp. 


8} X 53 , : 





. : ; Faber 9/6 
The Cat is the hero in these stories a quiet and 
superior hero, drawing Andrew the boy and the other animals 
of garden, field and pond along behind him. We see these 
other creatures quite clearly, the Heron, the Blackbird, the 
Toad, Swans, Chaffinches, Starlings and Sparrows, all 
travelling in his wake and in his world and coming to life 
in a matter of fact and easy way. All the stories in the book 
are linked together but each tells of some separate incident 
in the life of the Cat or some quieter conversational interlude 
between acts. All the animals are true to their own type 
in some particular way, even when under the guise of some 
human behaviour and characterisation, but at times - this 
mixture is not too skilfully blended. But the Cat always 
remains himself, a serious, proud and not always interested 
being, and it is he who quietly orders most of the life around 
him. There are some unusual little happenings and 
conversations which give the book an individual flavour and 
appeal. The drawings are sensitive and informative. 
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st and McNeiLtL, J. The Sunken City. Illus. by T. 





en, but Dimson. 160 Pp. 8ixX6.. . ar, 10/6 
nake a This is a very good collection of fairy-tales mostly from 
nd the Europe, but with one selection each from China, India and 
- worth the Ukraine, and Mr. McNeill re-tells them with a welcome 
Peake freshness. They vary in appeal from the tragic “Voice of 
bre. the Bell” from Peking, and the poetic “Maid of the Waves” 
from Scotland to the amusing “The Land Ship” from Ireland. 
é One notices the basic ingredient of the three wishes in several 
9 6 stories, while “The Lady and the Toad” from France might 
dren is almost be another version of “Beauty and the Beast.” As 
his can always in a collection of fairy-tales, there are lessons to be 
y sweet learned from the reading. “The Little Grey Man” from 
enough. Germany tells us to be content with our lot, and a warning 
nag of the possible results of greed is given in the story from 
tly no 


which the book’s title is taken, while unswerving loyalty is 
7 begun the theme in Poland’s “The Magic Fife’ — this last being 





are the embellished with a clever three-page drawing of an enormous 
door at army stretching away as far as eye can see. 
> Serve, Many of these stories would make excellent material for 
r books, reading aloud to young children, and it is to be hoped that 
ial than teachers will become acquainted with this collection. 

Mine, A. A. The World of Christopher Robin 

Illus. by E. H. Shepard. 243 pp. 84 X 54 

f 9/6 Methuen 21/- 
let and When we were very young and Now we are Six with 
animals the illustration line drawings and with the addition of eight 
ce these new coloured plates. To those of us who have for so long 
ird, the admired the line drawings the new coloured plates add little 
ws, all to the enjoyment of the book. 
r to life 
the book Reeves, J. Titus in Trouble. Illus. by E. Ardizzone 
incident 48 pp. 113 X 8} boards. ; Bodley Head 12/6 
interlude It was an inspiration to bring together James Reeves 
wn type and Edward Ardizzone, seven years ago, in The Blackbird 
of some in the Lilac, and the partnership promises to be as productive 
nes - this in its way as that of Carroll and Tenniel or Gilbert and 
t always Sullivan, and a great deal more harmonious. They are much 
nterested alike in fundamentals, in kindliness, in a liking for the poetry 
e around of everyday things, in a sense of style. 
vgs and Titus in Trouble is a most distinguished picture-book. 
our and No doubt many people will say “Tim come again,” but they 


., will display their superficiality. Like every real artist 
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Ardizzone has a style and cannot, with honesty, depart from 
it ; but the new book is far from Tim in spirit. Mr. Reeves 
is an individual writer ; it is his triumph that he can keep 
that individuality while writing a story so closely integrated 
wth the artist’s drawings. Which came first, one wonders? 
There must surely have been much coming and going between 
the collaborators. Surely Ardizzone has seldom been so sharp 
in observation, so loving in interpretation ; seldom too has 
his colour been so well reproduced. 


SCHENK DE REGNiERS, B. Something Special. Illus. 
by I. Haas. 40 pp. 8} X 63 ‘ Collins 8/6 
Earlier books by this author and artist were amusing 
enough, but the same material has been overworked and these 
nine verses are forced and tired, while the artist seems to 
be deteriorating rapidly. Many children will still respond 
to this sort of thing, of course, and even more adults will 
think it clever, with its copy-cat version of children in a 
silly-billy mood, the artful use of their artless definitions, and 
the nursery school “precious” appeals to their imagination. 
“If we wore our hats on our behinds and all we ate 
were melon rinds, what a mixed-up place the world would 
be” — says one verse. It must be a pretty mixed-up place 
already when this facile contrived stuff is imported into the 
land of Stevenson, Lear, Milne and de la Mare. 


Wess, C. More Animals from Everywhere. Illus. 
by the author. 61 pp. 11 X 84 : Warne 10/6 
A new book by Clifford Webb comes almost as a shock, 
for this fine artist has so long been the type of a_ timeless 
excellence that one puts him instinctively with Caldecott and 
Leslie Brooke. And here he is again, inimitable in technical 
excellence and resourceful in style. In twelve coloured and 
seventeen monochrome pictures he displays his virtuosity as 
a designer, for, faithful as he is to nature, he conceives each 
picture as a design in which is developed the natural form 
of the animal in its setting. This is animal-drawing of the 
highest order, and superbly reproduced. 
The text which faces each illustration is adequate but 
quite without distinction. 
ZajvLeR, Z. Polish Fairy Tales. Illus. by H. Cook 
190 pp. 8 X 5 : ; Muller 12/6 
Folk-tales are the product of a peasant society It is 
not surprising therefore that this collection from Poland has 
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an obvious authenticity. These seventeen tales, unequal zs 
they are in treatment, all spring from a long oral tradition. 
They are tales told by the fireside on cold nights, or carried 
from village to village by travelling story-tellers. Their 
subjects belong, as clearly as do those of Grimm, to an ancient 
primitive way of life. 

In The Unreluctant Years Lillian Smith warns us that 
not all folk-tales are necessarily for children, and it is 
questionable whether it would be wise to put all these in 
reach of all children. Children are tougher than most adults 
will allow. I am not sure if many are tough enough for 
“The Drowners” in this collection, with its cold off-hand 
anecdotes of the creatures who drag their victims down into 
the waters of lake or stream, or “The Pitch Princess,” a 
terrifying story of a vampire which may be guaranteed to 
cause nightmares. 

As material for the story-teller this volume is invaluable. 
I should not like to think of its effect on a sensitive reader. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


AnvERSON, W.R. First under the North Pole. Illus. 
64 pp. 10} X 8} , Brockhampton Press 12/6 


The voyage of the Nautilus under the North Pole was 
a “first” every bit as exciting and praiseworthy as Peary’s 
pioneering journey by land or Byrd’s by air. In spite of an 
army of instruments and a highly-trained crew to guide the 
world’s first atomic-powered submarine through the valleys 
and mountains under the northern pack-ice, risk and danger 
were constantly at hand. At one point, for example, the top 
of the submarine was only five feet from the bottom of an 
iceberg — a narrow escape from a major disaster. The success 
of the voyage was a triumph of modern science: the 
preliminary probes located a deep undersea valley ; the use 
of an inertial navigator and compasses unaffected by the Pole, 
and above all the accuracy and variety of the vessel’s 
instruments ensured a safe but not uneventful voyage. 

Captain Anderson, who was in charge of the Nautilus, 
has no false heroics to bolster his story. He realised the 
dangers of his secret task and took what precautions were 
available. One of the most striking features of the submarine 
was the provision for the comfort of the crew: the Nautilus 
seems to combine the punch of a warship, the speed of a cruiser 
and the luxury of a liner. 
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Captain Anderson’s account of the voyage is simply 
written in the clipped, matter-of-fact style of a man of action : 
no purple passages, no straining for effect, no piling-up of 
emotive adjectives. Americanisms do occasionally creep in but 
they never upset the course of the narrative for an English 
reader. ‘The text provides a minimum of technical information 
to satisfy the curious, and enough drama to please the 
enthusiast. 


This attractive book is illustrated by a number of clear, 
helpful diagrams ,and photographs on almost every page. 
Although some of them appear to have lost contrast in 
printing, all are well-chosen, showing the submarine itself, 
the crew at work and play, the Arctic seascape and a glorious 
final ticker-tape parade up Broadway. 


Brown, P. As far as Singapore. Illus. by P. Beetles 
184 pp. 84 X 53 ‘ Brockhampton Press 10.6 


A very improbable story is given some credence by the 
sadly believable behaviour of the heroine, an 18 year-old who 
is hired, fresh from public school (where the only useful 
thing she learned was ballroom dancing) to escort the children 
of a wealthy Chinese family from London to Singapore. The 
flight is detailed in travel booklet terms, and Singapore is 
explored by the unescorted girl with and without her young 
charges, but the only idea likely to stay with readers is the 
highly misleading one that they, too, might send an 
advertisement to “The Times” (evidently without a cheque) 
and soon after find thmselves running alone about the 
picturesque slums of Singapore. 


Cueney, C. The Christmas Tree Soldier. Illus. by 
E. Ballinger. 176 pp. 74 X 5 a: Harrap 8/6 


Here is a neat little glimpse into the life of an American 
family in Rhode Island during the American War of 
Independence. The family, whose father has gone to join 
the Patriots, house people made homeless by the English, while 
twelve year-old Abel aids the mercenaries from the English 
Army to join the Patriots. Danger and courage are here but 
in spite of the hardship endured by the family there is an 
overall impression of cosy impregnability that tones down and 
makes light of the danger. There is humour and a good 
sense of values but the book lacks strength and boldness so 
that the impact is blunted. The illustrations by Edith 
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simply Ballinger are tidy and attractive but too conventional to make 
action : any real impression. A happy, light and not uninformative 
-up of book. 

in but a a 

English COOK, L. Pegeen and the Pilgrims. Ulus. by P. & B. 

‘mation Wheeler. 248 pp. 8 X 54 ; F Harrap 10/6 
se the Mr. B. is the “pilgrim,” a stage carpenter who lodges 


with the Widow O’Hara and her daughter Pegeen in the 








town of Stratford, Ontario. A Shakespeare festival is 
f clear, j : a 
arranged and the whole town assists in one way or another. 
page. Mr. B. helps Pegeen to appreciate Shakespeare and takes her 
— m to see the building of the theatre and the performance of 
itself, “Richard III.” A lively story with pleasant characters and 
glorious theme which will be enjoyed by girls from 12 upwards. 
DaniELL, D. S. The Boy they made King. Illus. by 
W. Stobbs. 156 pp. 54 X 8 ‘ ‘ Cape 13/6 
10,6 A rather lightweight yarn about Lambert Simnel, with 
by the no pretensions to be judged by, say, the Sutcliff yardstick. 
1d who Even so, it does seem to play about with the few facts which 
useful are known to an unforgivable degree. Lambert seems 
children definitely older than ten, the Captain of the King’s Guard 
e. The turns out to be the student to whom he had earlier delivered 
apore is a pair of shoes and, most improbable of all, his boyhood friend 
r young is retained as his companion after rushing forward and calling 
s is the out his true name during the Dublin coronation. He is kept 
end an so busy proving himself a “regular boy” and dressing up in 
cheque) carefully period costumes, that neither he nor the reader can 
out the have an inkling of the tremendous and dramatic implications 
of the deception in which he is the pawn but the key figure. 
According to J. D. Mackie, Father Symonds’ first name was 
William, not Richard, and though no one knows how he met 
8 6 Lambert the meeting described here is so unconvincing that 
\merican not even the illustrator seems to take it seriously, for he has 
War of shown Lambert, supposedly naked on a river-bank, fully-clothed 
- = on a cobbled street. 
sh, while 
“English EAceR, E. Magic or Not? Illus. by N. M. Bodecker 
hove but 190 pp. 54 X8 . . - Macmillan 12/6 
we is an Imitation may be the sincerest form of flattery, but Mr. 
own and Eager’s attempts to flatter E. Nesbit by assiduously copying 
a good some of her mannerisms can hardly have won any readers for 
ldness so Nesbit and may have lost him a few who liked his own first 


y Edith series begun by Half Magic. When E. Nesbit says something 
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was “the work of a moment” she is a boy trying to sound 
literary ; when Mr. Eager uses the phrase, which he does 
rather too often, he is simply himself, trying to be E. Nesbit. 

If only he would de simply himself, he might have a 
great deal more to offer, for in this book he has created a 
character from a caricature, the spoiled son of an overbearing 
woman, and given him a curtain line which ends the story on 
such a satisfactory note that it seems cruel to criticise the rest. 
But too much that has gone before is less successful, and the 
central theme, a wishing-well which might really work, is 
weakened because the events described would have had more 
shape and cohesion if magic had been at work while if it had 
not been at work, the most climactic event could not have been 
engineered at all. The book reads smoothly on the whole and 
there is little doubt the author has considerable possibility if 
he will give rein to his natural ability without thought of 
famous predecessors. 


Epwarps, M.  Killer-dog. Illus. by S. Rose 


192 pp. 8 X 5 3 A 





: Collins 10/6 
Mrs. Edwards has left, temporarily we hope, the two 
very charming families of Punchbowl Farm and Rye Harbour, 
and writes now of the Hawkes of Owlers Farm, Romne 
Marsh. Their sheep dog, Glen, is hot favourite for the 
Southern Counties Trials, his only serious rival being Lion, 
owned by the disreputable Hoddys. Unfortunately a killer-dog 
is destroying sheep on the Marsh, and suspicion (in the public 
view but never the readers’) rests on Glen. With the help 
of the Hawkes’ children Glen is cleared and, after an exciting 
race, wins the Southern Counties Cup. 

Plots have never been Mrs. Edwards’ strong point, and 
the outcome of Killer-dog is so obvious that no reader is 
likely to feel suspense. This is a minor defect. Mrs. 
Edwards’ many admirers, of whom I am one of the most 
devoted, come to her books not for the story but for the 
delightful and entirely authentic pictures of country life. Mr. 
Edwards is quite at home on the Marsh and is not far off 
discovering the secret of the elusive charm of this strangel) 
sky-filled landscape. She is far too good a writer to cram 
her book with descriptions, but the rare touches of colour ar 
the work of a master, though discreet, painter. “In the 
springtime the hawthorns were like a great puff of curdled 
cream on the Marshes. Now in late summer, they were like 
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a fleet of green-sailed ships on a calm green sea, the sails 
curving full of wind. The young Hawkes could see them, 
as a landmark, long before they reached them ; just as they 
could see the smoke from their own chimney soaring up from 
Owler trees, or the far-distant tower of Lydd Church standing 
in its full green skirt of elm trees.” 

Mrs. Edwards excels too in the depiction of nice and 
not-too-nasty characters ; her villains are not so well done. 
The Hawkes and their neighbours are admirably drawn, as 
is the whole pattern of rural society. 

A nice example of this excellent writer’s workmanlike 
writing. She never falls far below her admirable best. But, 


since Tunnicliffe, she has not had an illustrator at all worthy 
of her. 


P. The Prairie Rebels. Illus. by Q. Nadir 


128 pp. 83 X 53 ° U.L.P. 12/ 


Most of the continental books imported by U.L.P. have 
been much appreciated, if only as an indication of reading 
trends on the other side of the Channel, but this prize-winning 
book from Italy has little to recommend it. The adolescent 
heroes — the rebels of the title — are not only tiresomely 
rebellious but stupidly so, and their final success in stealing 
back the local herds of horses from the Nazis is made 
implausible by their previous behaviour. There are some 
irritating false analogies drawn between animals and humans, 
the attitude towards children is condescending throughout, 
and the heavy-handed avuncular tone is unlikely to appeal to 
the young in this country, however it may be in Italy. The 
background of ranch life in the reclaimed plains of Maremma 
could have been used to better advantage, and the illustrations 
are unsatisfactory, so there seems little to offer on any score. 


Hoprincer, K. B. The Boys’ Book of Motors. Illus. 
144 pp. 10 X 73 : ; Burke 9/6 


The great value of books of this type lies in the very 
numerous photographs and diagrams. The photographs range 
from the earliest “veterans” to the latest mini-motors. Early 
developments, racing, followed by chapters on_ engines, 
transmission, components, fuel, tyres show the progress of 
automobile engineering and these lead to a chapter on the 
actual construction of a car from its first designs to its 
leaving the conveyor belt. The many illustrations to this 
chapter are particularly interesting. 
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LyncH, P. The Stone House at Kilgobbin. Illus. by 
C. Brooker. 158 pp. 8 X 5 , , Burke 12/6 


Miss Lynch here gives us another sure blend of fact 
and fantasy with a most lively and colourful gathering of 
people to decorate and animate the scene. All the detail of 
everyday life blended with lots of good common sense 
overflows easily and smoothly into the world of fantasy. They 
are so closely interwoven that they are indistinguishable from 
each other and both intense and real. The whole wide world 
of both fact and fantasy is Miss Lynch’s domain and she 
sails smoothly from one territory into the other. She compasses 
all good and gathers the bad into its influence so that it too 
is changed and tempered and sometimes conquered. There 
is not much story in this book. We meet the characters of 
previous books and accompany them at the end on a journey 
to the Land of Youth, but because it is just another encounter 
with previously introduced characters, the meeting may be 
confusing to newcomers. The author is herself so lost in 
her two worlds that again the uninitiated may be a little 
muddled by the inconclusive turn of events and lack of set 
purpose in such a big world. 


McNett, J. This Happy Morning. Illus. by R. 
Friers. 88 pp. 84 X 5} : ; ‘ Faber 10/6 


This story of the first Christmas was originally a radio 
play, and it is easy to see how successful it must have been 
in that medium. It is a little less satisfactory as a story, 
because the writing lacks atmosphere ; but as an_ original, 
intelligent work it is a welcome addition to the strangely short 
list of successful treatments of the story of the Nativity. 


I am not sure that Miss McNeill was wise to let the 
beasts in the stall speak. The device was no doubt successful 
over the air. In cold print it does not carry conviction. The 
point of the story is that it shows the impact of the Nativity 
on an ordinary community ; the animals introduce a new and 
discordant note. There is much subtlety in the characterisation. 
The inn keeper and his wife in particular are brilliantly 
conceived : Miriam who hates all Romans and longs for the 
Messiah to drive them out of the Holy Land, and Isaac, whose 
love for his wife conflicts with his craving for a quiet and 





— = 


prosperous life. An _ individual book deserving _ better 
illustrations. 
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Macvicar, A. Red Fire on the Lost Planet. 158 pp. 
74 X 5 ' : ‘ , ‘ . Burke 7/6 


Having in mind the breakneck speed at which 
inter-planetary exploration is now progressing one _ hesitates 
to describe as impossible or even improbable the events 
described by writers of space fiction. Accepting therefore a 
plant whose inhabitants have developed thought-transference 
to such a degree that they can communicate with another 
planet 300,000 miles away and who are being attacked by 
some unknown force of flame and are therefore apparently 
doomed to extinction unless they can procure some uranium, 
which commodity is carried to them by rocket from Earth, 
we must then examine the story with current critical 
standards in mind. 

We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Macvicar 
possesses a considerable story-telling gift, creates an 
atmosphere of breathless suspense and gives us characters that 
have an acceptable degree of reality. What more can be 
asked of a space “thriller?” 


MeyneL_, L. The Hunted King. 222 pp. 74 X 5 


Bodley Head 12/6 
This story, based on fact, tells of the flight of the son 
of Charles I after the Battle of Worcester and of his 
subsequent secret movements to and from his supporters, prior 
to his escape to France. It is a well told straightforward 
story with plenty of excitement and tension and a good 
climax — a tale of courage and chivalry and true loyalty. 
It gives a very competent picture of the historical scene, but 
Philip the fictitious character is perhaps a little too good to 
be true. The author claims that Philip is the only real 
invention but one feels that some of the other characters must 
be imaginary ones. The writing is somewhat pedestrian but 
that of a good raconteur, and while attention is concentrated 
upon action there is also definite atmosphere. The author’s 
sympathies are one sided and consequently the picture lacks 
reality and force. 


Mitcuett, G. The Light Blue Ilills. 191 pp. 
743 xX 5 ‘ , . Bodley Head 10/6 
This is the story of a search by two young people for 
Paul Capoulos, a young man who has been missing since a 
boy and who is now heir to a fortune. The search takes the 
young people, acting for their father, to Venice, Yugoslavia, 
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Greece, and the Aegean Islands and involves several other 
people and some mystifying events. The book is intended for 
older children but the author seems to hover between her 
usual adult audience and this younger one so that neither 
is adequately served. The story is efficiently told and there 
is sufficient appropriate mystery and excitement but there is 
a hard and strait laced air about it and one cannot help feeling 
that the whole is an excuse for a display of an author’s 
scholasticism typified by the literary chapter headings. This 
exhibition of classical and literary knowledge is interesting 
and gives some depth to the book but the story and the writing 
do not measure up to this standard of scholarship so that the 
result unfortunately is one of affectation. The writer, perhaps 
because of her erudition, sometimes seems to be a point or 
two ahead of the reader, creating confusion and a sense of 
unnecessary complexity, while at other times the too obvious 
course of events is almost naive. 











Norton, M. The Borrowers Afloat. Illus. by D. 
Stanley. 176 pp. 8 X54 . . = . ~~ Dent 12/6 


“What have we got for supper?’ Hendreary asked her. 

‘Six boiled chestnuts’ — she hesitated — ‘and a smoked 
minnow each for you and the boys.’ 

‘Well, perhaps we could open something,’ suggested 
Hendreary after a moment. ‘Why, of course — ’ she began 
in a flustered voice, but Homily interrupted. 

‘Thank you very much ; it’s very kind of you but we’ve 
got three roast chestnuts ourselves. And an egg.’ 

‘An egg,’ echoed Lupy, amazed. ‘What kind of an egg” 

‘A hen’s egg.’ 

‘A hen’s egg,’ echoed Lupy again as though a hen were 
a pterodactyl or a fabulous bird like the phoenix. ‘Wherever 
did you get it?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Homily, it’s just an egg we had.’ ” 

In this passage, selected almost at random and not better 
than hundreds of others in this incomparable book, we have 
the essence of Miss Norton’s art. There is her sense of scale, 
so vital to these stories and never failing. There is the 
invariable rightness in the selection of words and their discreet 
flow. (She writes so supremely well that one never thinks 
of her as a stylist.) There is (and in this she has no equal 
since E, Nesbit) the way in which she builds up character 
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through dialogue. There is her profound seriousness.’ She 
never makes fun of her reader, or her invention, but allows 
the reader to share quietly in her story. 


It is a convention to say of any sequel: “Not as good 
as the original.” One cannot say this of the “Borrowers” books. 
The three books are part of a whole. I am quite sure that 
Miss Norton can go on telling us about these people, and we 
shall go on listening, for ever and ever. The subject is no 
more exhaustible than is life. In The Borrowers Afloat, Pod, 
Homily and Arrietty try to settle down to sharing a home 
with Aunt Lupy and Uncle Hendreary and Eggletina (even 
their names were borrowed!), but this is no more successful 
than most experiments in shared households and the threat 
of famine (for the humans have shut up the house) sends 


.them wandering again. Here the wonderful wild borrower 


Spiller (“he lived in the hedgerows, and wore old moleskins, and 
didn’t really wash”) comes to their help, and after a horribly 
messy journey down the wastepipe they take to the river in 
an old kettle. Here they encounter the tramp Mild Eye 
in an adventure which may give the sensitive child a most 
memorable nightmare. The story ends with the Borrowers, 
in Spiller’s knifebox, sailing down stream bound for Little 
Fordham, a model village, reminiscent of Bekonskot, which 
has become their Mecca. The boat disappears into the shadows 
of a moonlit river, leaving behind a hope of wonderful 
adventures still to come. 


It has become commonplace to describe The Borrowers 
as a work of genius, but genius it is. No other word would 
cover the brilliance of conception, the detailed mastery, the 
truth, the unfailing judgment in the selection of incident and 
phrase, the delight in observation which together go to the 
making of this extraordinary story. 


A word of praise for Diana Stanley, whose illustrations 
are unfailingly faithful to the text and always delightful in 
design and appropriate in atmosphere. She too must have 
seen borrowers. 


Nano, F. C. Sweden and her people. 128 pp. 


8X6. : Lutterworth 10/6 
BLUNDEN, G. Australia and her people. 108 pp. 
8X6. ; Lutterworth 10/6 


RABINOWITCZ, R. A. Land and — of Israel 
96 pp. 8 X 5 or : Black 7/6 
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Macponatp, N. Land and people of Brazil 86 pp. 
8 xX 5 , Black 7/6 
PENDLE, G Lands and peoples of Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 95 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ Black 
Witicox K. M. Young Traveller in Belgium 
128 pp. 74 X 5 ; : Phoenix 
CiarK, R. W. We go to Scotland. 187 pp. 
74 xX 5 P Harrap 
SHaw, D. Twins of India. 156 pp. 8 xX 54 
Cape 
Martin, N. Ann and Peter in Denmark. 142 pp. 
as «os « -.. » 6 » oe 
Mannin, E. Ann and Peter in Sweden. 142 pp. 
. Fi ee 
GUILLEMIN, A. Ann and Peter in Brittany. 142 pp. 
| 2 & eee Muller 9/6 
ErnBerG, E, Ann and Peter in » Southern Germany 
144 pp. 7 X 5 : : Muller 9/69 
Van DER Pot, L. Children of the Fishing Boats 
32 pp. 9 X 7 ' : Hutchinson 8/6 

The books inchaded in the list above are representative 
of practically every type of work now being produced with 
a view to interesting children of all ages up to fifteen in 
countries other than our own. ‘There are varying schools o/ 
thought as to what should be given young readers in_ this 
particular field. There are those who believe that information, 
given in a suitable style and with not too great an array of 
detail, will be read avidly enough and will get those facts 
over to the reader who is or might be interested. There are 
on the other hand those who feel that the pill must be sugared 
and that only a thread of story in fictional form is the right 
type. Of this latter type of book there are now many 
examples.. 

The first five titles listed above are of the purely 
informative type. They are all well handled, adequately in 
view of the space permitted, and are all well illustrated with 
photographs. I confess that both the Australia and Israel 
volumes give the impression of being written by their authors 
through rather rosy spectacles and suggest an undue bias but 
otherwise I have no complaints about them. 

The “Young Traveller” title is quite typical of the 
companions in that long series which is to say that an adult 
reader will be very conscious of the right questions and the 
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right answers being put by somewhat precocious youngsters. 
Nevertheless the attractions of Belgium are well portrayed 
and since there is quite a possibility that many young readers 
will have the opportunity of visiting the country it may well 
prove the most useful of the titles here considered. Again 
this series is well illustrated with photographs. 


We go to Scotland is again representative of a series but 
here one feels that the author is neither an authority on his 
subject nor is particularly interested in it. A Scots reader 
infoms me that the information could have been more carefully 
checked. Again illustrated with photographs. 


The Twins of India will probably be most readily 
accepted because the series to which it belongs has been very 
well known over a long period of years. Typical in approach 
and manner of presentation, and physical appearance with its 
forerunners this volume, in common with a number of recent 
titles in the series, fails to capture the spirit of the countries 
concerned anything like so well as the earlier volumes by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. It is for much younger readers than the titles 
here listed that I have already mentioned. 

The Ann and Peter books are a new series and these two 
young persons have already become very experienced 
travellers. The object of the series is ostensibly to “bring 
to life the differences and resemblances between foreign 
countries and our own.” I confess that none of the titles 
live up to this avowed aim possibly because my interest has 
been in the promised mystery which each volume contains. 
I find the mystery very tepid indeed and I am sure that the 
pill of information would be equally palatable without it. 
The pleasant little line drawings give a reader a better 
impression of each country than do the stories. All the books 
are well written and if one can forget their object they can 
be quite satisfactory little simple tales. 

The series to which Children of the Fishing Boats 
belongs is different altogether. These books can best be 
described as coloured photographs, with a text. The 
photographs vary in quality with each volume but I confess 
that the present example pleases me very much _ indeed, 
notwithstanding the fact that the pictures remind one strongly 
of the Travel Agents’ coloured brochures. I can only hope 
that any young readers (and the series is obviously intended 
for the younger age group, judging by the text) who have the 
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good fortune to enjoy a holiday in the little fishing village 
of Sperlonga will find the atmospheric conditions as 
superlatively bright and colourful as they are in this book. 


O’Faorain, E.. High sang the Sword. Illus. by B. 
Wildsmith. 248 pp. 83 X 53 ; O.U.P. 12/6 


This is a story of one of the great ages of Irish history, 
when Brian Boru, the High King, gathered his strength for 
a final settlement with the Vikings, and when the court of 
his daughter at Rath Raithlenn was “a weir of harps.” True, 
the period is a closed book to most English readers, young 
or old, but that is no argument against a bold and imaginative 
treatment of the story. Eileen O’Faolain has many of the 
gifts for a writer of historical romance. She has a deep love 
of her subject, a rich vein of poetry, scholarship. Surprisingly, 
she is not strong in narrative, and there are times, particularly 
in the later chapters, when it is difficult to follow the course 
of events. This is a blemish in a book which is often very 
fine indeed. The best of it is in the writing, which is clean, 
free of clichés, and evocative. 

Brian Wildsmith’s illustrations are brilliantly executed, 
and, alas, quite unacceptable to most children. 


O’FarreELL, K. Cousin Annabelle’s Christmas. Illus. 
by V. Jarman. 176 pp. 74 X 5 . Heinemann 11/6 


Cousin Annabelle takes her six young cousins to stay at 
a friend’s country house for Christmas, as their mother has 
to go into hosiptal. The house is empty when they arrive 
but from then on has a series of interesting and sometimes 
mysterious visitors, which all makes for a lively and unexpected 
kind of Christmas. The children are a vivacious and hilarious 
group and while most are caricatures, they are attractive and 
amusing ones. Interesting small details make the scene more 
real and the whole is a_ gay lighthearted piece of 
entertainment. There is a good pattern of an assembling and 
growing crowd of people but the culmination tends to 
confusion and there is no very satisfactory ending. 


Reeves, J. Exploits of Don Quixote. Illus. by E. 
Ardizzone. 219 pp. 8} X 6 5 . Blackie 17/6 





Cervantes’ name does not appear on the title-page, which 
is fair enough, for James Reeves has done a neat job in 
re-creating the story of Don Quixote for young readers. 

The original is a very long and complicated story (two 
volumes of over 500 pages each in the Navarre Society edition), 
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told with the elegant prolixity of 17th century prose, and 
extended by many digressions and elaborate sub-plots. There 
cannot be many English readers who have read every word! 
Certainly it is not a book for children. Yet, as Mr. Reeves 
says in his introduction, it is “in essence a classic for the 
young.” The quixotic idea is something which children can 
perhaps understand better than their elders, the magnificent 
story is theirs to enjoy, and they are likely to be less distressed 
than adults by the rough horseplay to which Quixote and 
Sancho Panza are subjected. 

Mr. Reeves has selected enough of the most famous 
adventures to make a smooth continuous narrative. The words 
are almost all his own. He has been concerned to write a 
story in modern English, mock-archaic when the Don speaks 
or Sancho tries to imitate him ; otherwise colloquial and 
familiar. He is remarkably successful, and faithful to the 
spirit of Cervantes. Here is an example: Sancho has met 
the Duchess and goes to tell the Don about the encounter. 
In Shelton’s translation this reads: “He recounted all that 
the great lady had said to him, extolling to the heavens her 


singular beauty with his rustical terms.” Mr. Reeves gives 
this as: “ ‘O sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘she’s a wonder, that duchess. 
She isn’t half a good looker, sir, if you ask me.’’’ — which 


is “‘rustical” enough ! 

Where Mr. Reeves goes, there you will find Mr. 
Ardizzone, and we are the richer for it. It is some time 
since Mr. Ardizzone had such a big assignment as this, and 
he rises nobly to the occasion. The line drawings are 
reminiscent of those he did for another great book of the 
17th century which children have taken for their own — 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. The coloured plates have suffered 
in reproduction but are good enough to show how truly he 
has got into the skin of the characters. Sancho as the highly 
successful Governor of Barataria is a superb example. 


SHarP, M. The Rescuers. Illus. by J. Brook 
158 pp. 8 X 54 ; ‘ Collins 8/6 


This is Margery Sharp’s. first book for children and it 
is a highly successful one. She has chosen a fresh and original 
theme and handles this rich imaginative picture with both 
delicacy, spontaneity and boldness. “The Prisoner’s Aid 
Society” — an association of mice dedicated to the helping 
and freeing of prisoners — delegates the difficult and dangerous 
task of freeing a Norwegian poet imprisoned in the Black 
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Castle, a notorious and terrible prison, to three mice, Miss 
Bianca a refined pet mouse, Bernard a humble pantry mouse, 
and Nils a Norwegian seafaring mouse. These three 
contrasting types, after initial meetings, negotiations and 
preparations, set out on their hazardous assignment and all 
three return as heroes and heroine of the hour and winners 
of special orders of merit. Miss Sharp has lavished individual 
attention upon each of these main characters so that each is 
a highly individual and very real person. At times the 
precociousness and refinement of the aristocratic Miss Bianca 
threaten to swamp the other two and colour the whole book 
but her affectation is a good natured one and is soon tempered 
by the outside world into which she ventures and by the rough 
but kindly natures of the other two animals. Thus the three 
make a varied but well balanced picture. There is gaiety and 
good humour here in spite of grim adventure and hazards. 
Miss Sharp has something of the poet in her — the poet of 
the traditional animal or fairy story, and here gives us a tale 
that has that classical quality. The drawings by Judith Brook 
are abundant in expression and sympathy. 


Spence, E. The Summer In Between. Illus. by M. 
Lane-Foster. 169 pp. 8% X 53 , O.U.P. 10/6 


Miss Lane-Foster’s design for the jacket of The Summer 
In Between is nearly conventional. Only a glow in its colour, 
an unusual vitality in the figures, distinguishes it from the 
covers of many tales of holiday adventure. The artist has 
in fact provided a comment on the story, for Miss Spence 
has written a conventional holiday story, without originality 
in invention or (except that this is Australia) in setting, but 
she has done it so well that the story glows with a light of 
its own. The plot might have been devised by anyone (and 
has indeed, frequently!). In Miss Spence’s hands it becomes 
a live thing. 

Faith, at twelve, has just left Junior School, where she 
has been the cleverest girl and the leader in all enterprises. ‘ 
The summer holidays, with Christmas as their centre-piece, 
lie ahead. It is a “summer in between” for afterwards she 
will go to Public School. In the eventful days that follow, 
she learns how to follow as well as how to lead and how to 
bear and grow through acquaintance with disappointment. A 
charming happy book, with neat sympathetic studies of many 
child characters. f 
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| Miss SurcLiFF, R. The Lantern Bearers. Illus. by C. 
moe, Keeping. 252 pp. 83% X 534 ; : O.U.P. 12/6 
three To read a new book by Rosemary Sutcliff is an enriching 
S and experience. In all her stories she evinces the rare power of 
nd all transporting her readers straight into her chosen period, and 
vinners in this story of the last of the Romans in Britain she weaves 
ividual once again this magic spell ; and yet it is, of course, much 
each is more than magic which produces such a story as The Lantern 
es the Bearers. It is surely a combination of a great many things 
Bianca — patient attention to detail so that the historical facts are 
le book correct, a brilliant prose style, and a penetrating insight into 
mpered human character. 
rough Aquila is a young Roman officer who wilfully goes 
e three missing when the last of the Auxiliaries leave Britain for ever. 
ety and He finds his way to his father’s farm, and in a matter of 
azards. days the Saxon hordes destroy all that he holds dear, carry. 
poet of away his sister, and leave him to be taken into thraldom by 
—_ another pillaging tribe. After four years he returns to 


Britain and escapes from his captors. He sees his sister, by 
now married to a Saxon, marries a British wife, Ness, and 
they have a son with whom Aquila is never quite at ease. 
10/6 Eventually he fights under Ambrosius, and during the battle 
sees his sister’s son fighting with the enemy, and risks his 


" 
sd own life and honour to save him. He gives the boy his own 
bene te father’s signet ring, and tells him of a way to return it when 
ae fon he reaches the Saxon lines. Some time later the ring is 
” owe returned, and then Aquila tells Ambrosius and the whole 
sinality - company of his followers what he has done, so that they may 
ne, bet judge his action as they think fit. It is then, when his future 
light of hangs in the balance, while Ambrosius is deciding how to take 
4 this news, that Aquila’s proudest moment comes as his own 
atone son strides instantly to his: side prepared to suffer the same 
; fate as his father. Ambrosius can hardly do other than forgive. 

No significant fact of costume or of the manners of the 

here she } day escapes Miss Sutcliff, while her use of words seems to 
erprises. grow more splendid with every book she writes ; her occasional 
re-plece, use of alliteration — “A flamed and feathered sunset was 
ards she fading behind the Great Forest,” “the faint and farmost fringe 
follow, of the lantern glow” — is skilfully introduced. Then there 
how to are the perfect character studies of the humble, God-fearing 
nent. A and gentle Brother Ninnias, who tends his rows of beans, and 
of many P who salves the wounds of the British soldiers with the same 


diligent care ; or of Eugenius who was Constantine’s own 
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physician, and who found Aquila in Uroconium, and led him 
to Ambrosius. 

Miss Sutcliff does not overload her stories with dialogue 
so that they may be easier to read, but for the children who 
are not afraid of a superbly written descriptive passage, this 
is history unveiled as it must have been. 


Syme, R. Trail to the North. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
124 pp. 74 X5 . . Hodder & Stoughton 8/6 


When the Hudson Bay Company settled in North 
America, it promised the British Government that it would 
explore the country. Although the Company could produce 
an impressive list of voyages to discover the North West 
Passage, in 84 years only one man had been brave — or 
foolhardy — enough to volunteer for exploration inland. 

It was left to young Samuel Hearne, the subject of this 
biography, to grope his way northwards through the barren 
lands around Hudson’s Bay. His three principal journeys 
are vividly narrated : the first was a fiasco but proved Hearne’s 
powers of leadership ; the second, a nine-month trek of some 
2,500 miles, was ruined by the treachery of his Indian 
companions, the lack of Indian women as porters, and a broken 
quadrant. 

Undaunted, Hearne set off on his third expedition. He 
reached his destination — the Coppermine River — and became 
the first European to reach the Arctic Circle on foot. He 
had his following of numerous Indians ; he was appalled at 
their cruelty, selfishness and callous behaviour, epitomised in 
an unprovoked massacre of a camp of Eskimoes. Of this 
attack, Matonabi, Hearne’s Indian friend, merely commented : 
“We always kill them when we see them.” 

As well as providing a story of courage and enterprise, 
Ronald Syme gives an unaffected portrait of Indians and their 
way of life, arctic animals and birds (Hearne was a _ keen 
naturalist), and various other features of the young traveller's 
journeys. If only more boys and girls could be persuaded 
to admire men like Hearne and their modern counterparts 
instead of drain-piped pop-singers or dreary entertainers . .. 


Unnerstap, E. The Spettecake Holiday. Illus. by 
I. Clante. 184 pp. 8} X 54 ‘ ‘ Joseph 12/6 





A trip to Grandmothers’ farm might seem an overworked 
subject and a hero of five rather young, but the Swedish 
setting and varied cast of this book make it very fresh and 
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lively, and it can be recommended for reading aloud as well 
as for self-reading. ‘There are no large adventures involved, 
but something is always happening and the reader is left with 
a comfortable, satisfying feeling that all’s right with the world. 

Pelle G6ran and his orphan cousin Kaja are the farm 
visitors ; they are nice natural children and the farm household 
of adults and animals appeals to them at once. There is a 
touch of melodrama when a surly farm worker is reconciled 
with his grandchildren, but the main charm of the book lies 
in its affectionate and sympathetic presentation of the children 
and their conversation, and in its feeling for the Skanish 
background. It seems a happy choice for the Nils Holgersson 
medal (awarded to it in 1957) for it makes the south of 
Sweden sound most attractive and contains several amusing 
local tales such as Nils himself might have heard. It is fairly 
light weight, perhaps, but very deft, and _ definitely 
recommendable. The illustrations are rather misleading but 
not too obtrusive. 


VeRNEY, J. Friday’s Tunnel. 320 pp. 8 X 534 
Collins 12/6 
The holiday adventures of the Callendar family about 
their Sussex home, told by the eldest of six children. The 
many plots and counterplots, partly involving people from the 








imaginary island of Capria, where father is a newspaper 
correspondent, are so complicated that it is dificult to remember 
the main clues. 


The writing displays much ingenuity and_ great 
enthusiasm to carry the story along and no doubt will make 
popular appeal to young would-be detectives. 


Witiarp, B. The House with Roots. Illus. by R. 

Hodgson. 183 pp. 8X5 *. ; Constable 12/6 

Pryde’s Plat was in danger of demolition as it lay in the 

. path of a projected by-pass. This was a pity not only because 

the house was so big and homely and it was right that the 

Prydes should live in a house with roots. But when Michael, 

a very nice young man whom the Prydes had brought home 

after a nasty road-accident, went down into the cellars he 

found that the roots were very interesting. Other people were 
interested too... 

In everything but the writing, which is adequate but 

undistinguished, this is an exceptionally good book. It has 
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a contemporary scene and a contemporary problem. The basic 
idea is original. The characters are excellently conceived and 
worked out with complete honesty ; they come straight out 
of the page and carry on with their own affairs. The Prydes 
are a family, nice, but not too nice, and the reader sees them 
living together in all the harmony and discord of ordinary 
life. All are well drawn (and Robert Hodgson has caught 
them perfectly in his admirable illustrations), but the most 
skilful portrait is that of Fenella, a most complex and 
uncomfortable character. The Prydes live in Wellowford, 
and part of the book’s charm and interest lies in its discreet 
and seemingly casual sketching in of the life of a small town 
and its inhabitants. Miss Willard has indeed written a book 
with an original theme and with rare scrupulousness of 
observation. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Eutier, J. Arctic World. Illus. 142 pp. 8% * 54 
Abelard-Schuman 12/6 


John Euller’s book is the story of modern polar 
exploration. To those of us who think of the Arctic as a 
mass of snow and ice, it comes as a mild surprise to find out 
that it is mostly water ; it comes as a much greater surprise 
to discover the extensive projects that are taking place in the 
Arctic, all of which provide Mr: Euller with first-class 
material for this book. These, for example: GUSMP — 
the Russian floating scientific stations ; T3 — the ice-island 
on which a team of Americans drifted two miles a day for 
over two years ; Igarka — the Russian arctic city in the 
middle of an immense wilderness ; the air routes over the 
Pole ; the DEWLine — the distant early warning line of 
radar posts for the defence of the North American continent. 
And as a crowning dream, the Russian proposal for a dam 
across the Bering Straits coupled with a colossal water- 
circulating scheme and nuclear-powered heaters which will 
transform the ice-pack into an Arctic Mediterranean. 


Although Mr. Euller is mainly concerned with modem 
times in the Arctic, he does not neglect the past. He writes 
informatively of life among the ice and snow, hunting caribou 
and seals, and the exploits of such explorers as Stefansson who 
lived off the land for several years and Rasmussen who made 
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an extensive study of the Eskimoes. There is an intriguing 
description in word and picture — almost a do-it-yourself — 
of how to build a snow house. 


GenEvoix, M. The Story of Reynard. Illus. by A. 

Pec. 245 pp. 8 X 54 , Hamish Hamilton 15/- 
This is an English version of a French adaptation of the 
medieval Roman de Renard, the escapades of Reynard the 
Fox. This wily animal tricks and is tricked ; he gradually 
gains confidence in his ability to triumph over his fellow 
animals, over his enemies in the forest, over human beings, 

and finally over his resolute foe, Isegrim the wolf. 


Medieval stories can be very dull indeed and many 
remain the preserve of scholars and students. But Maurice 
Genevoix’s modern rendering of an age-old story makes a 
lively chronicle which should appeal to older children both 
by its materials and its manner. The translation is vigorous 
and colourful, and except for occasional words like “‘conches” 


or “aigrette” should offer no difficulties to a normally intelligent 
child. 


Riptey, E. Picasso. Illus. 71 pp. 10 X 8 

O.U.P. 17/6 

In her series of biographies of artists Miss Ripley is 

very adept at relating the reproductions of the artists’ work 

to various phases of their lives. To the “man in the street” 

it is satisfying to find from time to time on turning the pages, 

paintings which appear to be really representing something 

he actually recognises. | Perhaps children will be more 

receptive to the other, strange, creations which the present 
reviewer finds unintelligable. 


Whatever impression the young reader receives from the 
paintings he will at any rate gain much from the very readable 
account of the artist’s life. 


Stuart, D. M. A Book of Cats: Legendary, Literary 

and Historical. Illus. 135 pp. 8 X 54. Methuen 15/- 
This book will of necessity have a limited appeal, but 

to its own clientele and to some who are lured by Miss 
Stuart’s erudition and skilful writing, the book will prove 
fascinating and diverting. Miss Stuart here traces the place 

of the cat in history, legend and literature from Ancient 
Egyptian to present times. Her search for information has 
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been most diligent and she takes us into the corners and 
byways of social, literary, and some religious history to gain 
a close glimpse of the cat’s repute in its wild and domestic 
environment through the ages. Such scholarship is not as 
narrow as it might appear as the fineness and detail of the 
research attracts to it a wider field of knowledge that amplifies 
the picture. Occasionally, as when dealing with Ancient 
Egypt and Classical Greece, the cat becomes lost in a storm 
of historical textbook complexity and the book loses some of 
its liveliness. Elsewhere it is gay and rich with information 
and made handsome by its format and illustrations. 


Wricut, D. Baskets and Basketry. Illus. 144 pp. 
2. oe ‘ _~ x ‘ , , Batsford 21/- 

As an amateur who was taught basketry by Mr. Crampton 
of the Dryad Press, whose book on the subject this author 
includes in her bibliography, the present writer has felt that 
there was nothing new to be said on the subject. 

Miss Wright’s book nevertheless is attractive to look at 
and to read, with many illustrations, and with a long list of 
items to make and with details of their making. It also has 
an introduction giving some history of basket making. The 
working diagrams are as clear as they can be. 

There are of course many things that cannot be taught 
except by a master craftsman, and neither this nor any other 
book on the subject will teach one how to keep straight that 
awkward basket whose sides will persist in curving inwards, 
or outwards, when it should not. Neither can a book teach 
how to get those curves which make the joy of many baskets. 
Only personal instruction and much practice can rectify such 
faults. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Owing to rising costs it has been found necessary to increase 
Subscription rates as follows from January, 1960: Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth to 17/6 per annum ; Canada and U.S.A. 
to 3 dollars. 
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rmation § CoxHEAD, E. The House in the Ileart . Collins 13/6 

The scene of this story is Mount Anne at Kilrannon, 

where the scattered Robertson family held happy annual 

21/- reunions. But Uncle Francis, head of the family, and of 

‘rampton the drapery business on which its fortunes were founded, 

= setae lacked the business acumen to hold it together and the year 

felt that of the story is the year of his final failure and the last gathering 

- at Mount Anne. This disruption of apparent permanence 

: id had considerable effect on various members of the family and 

ig list of not least upon the love story of Robina, daughter of Francis. 

sine hes Sympathetically told, with interesting local colour and 

gz. The a philosophic and practical outlook on life and its vagaries, 
this novel may be recommended to all girls of 15 upwards. 


ye taught B Garve, A. A Hero for Leanda . : Collins 10/6 


ny other 


, Having lost his own yacht and all his possessions, Mike 
ight that 


: Conway agrees to undertake the dangerous but highly paid 
inwards, task of rescuing Alexander Kastella, revolutionary leader of 
00k teach Spyros, who is held prisoner by the British on an island in 
y baskets. the Indian Ocean. Financed by millionaire Metaxas and 
stify such accompanied by Leanda, a devoted adherent of the “cause,” 
Conway accomplishes the rescue but the return journey 
presents unexpected difficulties and the end is as amusing as 
unexpected. No bloodshed but plenty of thrills and suspense 
in a lighthearted handling of a somewhat topical theme. 


HarcrEaAves, E. The Ever-fixed Mark. Hutchinson 13/6 

Set in a small island of the West Indies, this story follows 

the fortunes of a settled married couple with a family, a newly 

oO increase married, not too well adjusted couple and the love story of 
at Britain a young and unhappy girl. There is much subsidiary interest 
nd U.S.A. and the story is very suitable for older, thoughtful and 
sensitive girls. The difficulties of early married life are as 

delicately and sensibly handled as is the growth of love between 


an ingenuous young girl and a much older and more 
experienced man. 
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Pearson, R. H. A Seal Flies By 


1959 Hart-Davis 16/- 
There have been several books about seals and some of 
them rather far-fetched we feel, but here is a short straight 
forward account of the behaviour of two seal pups while they 
lived among humans. They were caught off the Lincolnshire 
coast and reared, despite the warnings of Bristol Zoo that 
they had never been successful in rearing seal pups, on an 
emulsion of margarine, milk and cod-liver oil which had to 
be forced into them through an enema pump. The 
enema-pump became like the donkey’s carrot ; with it they 
were lured into the lake and out again, and while they were 
dependent on it for their food they were as tame and docile 
as kittens. The author swam with them to observe their 
underwater habits, and the excellent photographs were taken 
by Tony Soper. 


Rivce, A. Grandma went to Russia . 1959 Faber 12/6 


In spite of an involved plot and cumbersome method of 
relating the story, this novel is to be recommended for its 
descriptions of life in three countries — Russia, France and 
England — and for its tolerance because it reveals the essential 
goodness of ordinary people everywhere. George’s grandma 
went to Russia as nurse to the Czarina’s household in 1882 
and although she never returned to her own country, her 
grandson, after the Russian Revolution and the First World 
War found himself in Paris with his Russian wife and their 
two boys. During World War Two George returned to 
England and history repeats itself when his younger son 
announces that he is going to Russia as interpreter with a 
party of British engineers. The underlying theme of this 
true story is the bewilderment, frustration and despair 
suffered by ordinary people in the face of international disputes 
and rancours, and it is a tacit plea for more humanity on all 
sides. 





WonpenousE, P.G. A Few Quick Ones . Jenkins 12/6 





Wodehouse fans may be anything from 12 to 90 and 
you either like his books or can’t stand them. ‘Those who 
do enjoy this author’s own inimitable brand of humour will 
be glad to hear that this latest collection of short stories is 
well up to standard. Jeeves remains imperturbable and 
brilliant, Mr. Mulliner has found yet more nephews who 
manage to fall disastrously in love with unobtainable 
goddesses, whilst various impecunious members of the Drones 
Club are still seeking ingenious ways to earn an honest fiver. 
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